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IGNORANCE—THE ENEMY 


“The people who talk about there being too 
much education are wrong. It is a lie; it never was 
true. The greatest enemy of the human race today 
is ignorance, and we have got to fight for education 
for the next generation.” 


—DR. H. M. TORY, 
President National Research Council. 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLIES 





No. 110, Exam. Cap—Single Sheets, ruled 
one side, with margin. 


Per ream (1000) sheets) ............ $ 2:26 
RNa Se St eS 10.00 
School Ink—Carter’s. best quality, per 
a i leash 2.75 
Waterman’s, per quart .................... 1.50 
Pen Points—No. 292, Bank of Montreal, 
‘Bank of England, per gross................... 65 


Duplicator Compound—Make your own 
duplicator. Just heat and pour into 
es SS a eevee $1.25 
se emnpanerscmensos 3.00 


All above delivered prepaid 





F. E. OSBORNE 


ALBERTA’S LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 


112 8th Avenue W. Calgary 
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EXPERIENCE 


During fifty odd years of business 
life it has been our privilege to aid 
thousands of fiances in the choice of 
their engagement diamonds. 


We offer you the benefits of these 
years of experience—flawless qual- 
ity, charmingly fashionable design, 
with the added advantage that 
comes from great buying power— a 
reasonable price. 


Send for Catalogue 


THE BENEFITS ! 


Henry Birks & Sons, Limited 


314 Eighth Avenue West 
CALGARY 








TEACHERS: 


THE LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN IS 
ALSO AN EDUCATOR 


It is possible you need his message 
as much as your pupils need 
yours. Many of your schools 
contain pupils that are being 
clothed and fed by their father’s 
insurance funds. Why not write 
us about a proposition that will 
do the same for your own famil- 
ies? Reference may be made to 
J. T. North, Calgary. 


Request without obligation. 
may be sent to: 


Cc. L. OLSEN, Branch Manager 
416 Empire Building Edmonton, Alta. 


GEO. F. DRIVER, Branch Manager 
210 Toole, Peet Bldg. Calgary, Alta. 


THE WESTERN EMPIRE LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE—WINNIPEG 











“Let Health Paint that 
School Girl Complexion With 
the Aid of — 


UNION Milk and Cream” 


NATURE does her duty—and in 
infancy the baby girl is given 
beauty of health that may be re- 
tained through girlhood days. 


The proper diet should include 
MILK—for it is the food that will 
bring that glow of youth—devel- 
oping beauty, year by year, until 
it bursts into the bloom of that 
radiant schoolgirl complexion. 





DRINK MORE MILK 





Union Milk Company, Ltd. 
CALGARY 
Unit of United Dairies, Limited 
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Impressions of the Annual General Meeting 
By Hayseed 





Our Fifteenth Annual Meeting was in many 
respects different from, and outstanding above 
any previous meeting which this writer remem- 
bers. The domestic affairs of the Alliance, while 
adequately covered by the officers’ reports, occu- 
pied much less time than usual, while the major 
policies of the Alliance, in the directions both of 
teacher-protection and of general educational pro- 
gress, were conspicuously to the fore. 

President C. O. Hicks, well-known to hundreds 
of Northern Alberta teachers who have passed 
through Victoria High School, Edmonton(of which 
he has long been the Principal), is peculiarly 
qualified by experience and personality to give 
leadership in a big way; and this was proved 
throughout the session. His robust declaration of 
faith in the present soundness and future eminence 
of Alberta, founded upon personal observations 
all the way from the Atlantic to the Foothills, set 
a keynote of resolve and aspiration without which 
little of value could have been said or done. 


Mention must also be made of the President’s 
account of educational progress which he ob- 
served in Toronto last summer. The Groves Schools 
in which dull and even deficient children are 
trained for self-reliant and useful citizenship; the 
fine and well-equipped technical and vocational 
schools of Ontario; these and other developments 
were adduced to show that the effete East is def- 
initely freeing itself from the bondage of exclu- 
sively academic traditions in education, and test- 
ifying in hard cash its belief in meeting the in- 
tellectual needs and aptitudes of every child. 

The subject of Pensions, of course, loomed large 
in the A.G.M., and Mr. Hicks did not mince mat- 
ters. No live member of the Alliance should fail 
to read and digest the passage in the President’s 
Report dealing with Pensions (see A.T.A. Maga- 
zine, April 1932, p.2), where the “status gus” and 
the case for Teacher superannuation are roundly 
set fourth. For the more diffident of our ranks 
who feel that “‘the depression” is an adequate rea- 
son for postponing all present efforts, we should 
perhaps state here that the Government has been 
repeatedly invited to launch a scheme in which 
its own cash participation may be deferred until 
easier times. If there exists any faith in the 
future of our province, any desire for the build- 
ing-up of teaching service, and any concern for 
the discrimination which leaves Alberta teachers 
(almost alone among the teachers of the Empire) 
to a precarious and dwindling livelihood, surely 
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the time has come for our suggestion to be real- 
ized in action. 

To Mr. Barnett—and here one’s pen halts a- 
mong a hundred equally apt phrases in which to 
express the loyalty, tenacity, indefeasibility and 
whole heartedness which the man brings to his 
work—to Our John came the privilege of relating 
what is perhaps the outstanding achievement of 
the year. It appears that the Trustees’ Associa- 
tion at its Annual Convention this year appointed 
a committee to collaborate with an Alliance com- 
mittee in ironing out whatever matters of con- 
troversy exist or may arise between the organiz- 
ations of trustees and teachers of the Province. 
The joint committee almost immediately turned its 
guns upon the old trouble over termination of con- 
tracts, and reached an agreement to ask for a 
new form of contract in which the essential pro- 
tection for both parties lies in peaceful arbitration. 
To anyone looking back over the long trail of our 
contractual wanderings, marked with the bleach- 
ed bones of many a wild skirmish from Redcliff to 
Athabasca and back south to Acme, such an 
agreement might well appear to hail the dawn of 
anew day. At least, one would say, let us TRY 
to turn it into a fact, and make the underlying 
good will a strong guarantee against future hos- 
tilities over contract disagreements. The Gener- 
al Secretary had to inform us, however, that 
powerful influences were seeking to dissuade the 
Trustee spokesmen from the agreement, and even 
to discredit the validity of any action upon their 
part; and thoughout Easter week there was real 
suspense in Calgary while the Contract Question 
was being debated in Edmonton. Just once let 
us say out loud that we are sick and weary of 
hearing every progressive move or suggestion on 
the part of a responsible organization blocked 
with the retort: ‘You fellows aren’t really repres- 
entatives, you know. We shall defer action un- 
til we have discovered what the rank and file 
REALLY want.” The habit of legislating down to 
the lowest inarticulate strata of the population 
may be politics, but—one wonders-—is it States- 
manship ? 


Particularly encouraging to the delegates was 
the General Secretary’s announcement that ‘in 
spite of lessened income of teachers, in spite of the 
cancellation of the fall conventions. . . the num- 
ber of members considerably exceeds the record 
set by 1930-31.” The tabulation shows a total 
regular and provisional membership of 3056. One 
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Visit French CANADA 


HEN you journey East — on business 
or pleasure—you may enjoy two days 
on Superior and Huron while speeding 
directly towards your destination, on board 
the S.S.**Noronic’’,““Hamonic’’or“‘Huronic’”’, 


By booking via NORTHERN NAVIGATION 
your tickets include the trip by water, and 
special boat trains run to the ship’s side at 
Port Arthur, and meet your boat at Sarnia 
for points East. 


The famous Saguenay Cruise starts from 
Toronto and takes you among the Thousand 
Islands and, ’midst dashing spray, down the 
St. Lawrence Rapids, to Montreal. Then 
down river by night to historic old Quebec, 
guarded by its grey fortress. On to fashion- 
able Murray Bay, where you step ashore to 
inspect the Manoir Richelieu. Tadoussac, 
Canada’s earliest settlement, is reached at 
sunset. The climax of grandeur is found in 
the mysterious Saguenay Canyon, where the 
heads of gigantic capes pierce the clouds. 


The cost of the Saguenay Cruise, including 
transportation, meals and berth is, from 
Toronto, $79.00, and from Montreal, $43.75. 
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might almost hazard the statement that in terms 
of dollars and cents this Alliance membership 
denotes a loyalty to the principle of organized en- 
deavour equal to that of the United Farmers of 
Alberta whose nominees govern the Province. 

Space forbids extended reference to Mr. Barn- 
ett’s careful study of the economic situation and 
of the drive against educational expenditures. Let 
us here, however, urge every reader to study a- 
gain the section of this report headed ‘School 
Grants” and “The Salary Situation” (April Mag- 
azine, pp. 8 and 9). Especially let him note— 

(a) That with the single exception of Ontario, 
the Alberta Government bears a much small- 
er proportion of educational expenditure than 
the other provinces of Canada. 

(b) That the rural teachers of Alberta have 
borne the stroke of the economy axe. In 
spite of 11 years’ government by an agrarian 
administration, the country teachers (who on 
all counts merit the most sympathetic good- 
will of the state) are the first to be mulcted 
in hard times. 

(c) The extracts from Mr. Justice McGillivray’s 
Committee’s report re salary reductions in 
Calgary. They answer a lot of specious 
arguments. 

The fate of the resolutions will doubtless be 
recorded later in the Magazine. Early in 
the session President Hicks expressed a desire 
that the Executive be empowered to use its dis- 
cretion in selecting, from the score or more res- 
olutions passed, those few upon which energetic 
action should be focused. This aroused some 
little uneasiness among delegates who value our 
democratic institutions and the sovereignty of the 
A.G.M., but the power was nevertheless given to 
the Executive. The fact is that our delegations 
go to the Government with our resolutions, and 
inevitably get to grips over matters of major pol- 
icy embodied in say five or six resolutions. The 
morning flashes by, dinner hour is long past, and 
finally the meeting breaks up with a request to 
the Minister to give consideration to the twenty 
or so resolutions which have not been discussed. 
The inference is clear: “Those were Resolutions— 
these others are just resolutions—I see.” And it is 
little wonder if, in time, the demarkation between 
“Resolutions” and “resolutions” becomes rather 
blurred. So now our Executive is empowered to 
go to the Government and say, “T'hese are all Resol- 
utions.”’ Nevertheless, all resolutions of Locals re- 
ceived the attention and decision of the A.G.M. 
and now form the bedrock of Alliance policy. 

One more development deserves notice here. 
The business meeting of the Alberta Education 
Association passed a resolution calling for the 
appointment of a committee to meet a similar Al- 
liance committee with the object of arranging the 
coalescence of the two Easter meetings. It seems 
more than likely that within a year or two the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance will be the official 
host of all those “interested in education” who 
gather in convention at Easter-time. Well, the 
A.E.A. has had a long innings and made many a 
good strike; and there will still be time next year 
to give a rousing ovation to those (among whom 
should be named one old friend Mr. Leppard) 
who have carried on its routine work and main- 
tained its usefulness for many years. 
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And next year? In spite of “depression’’, in 
spite of the economy axe which swings so valiantly 
among the more vulnerable teachers in the front 
line of rural education, in spite of anyone’s doubts 
as to our right to representative functions, we 
shall meet next year, under the able presidency 
of Mr. W. M. Brock, our irrepressible Pensions 
advocate, at Edmonton. If the following lines 
are hackneyed, they share the misfortune with 
nearly all good lines; and they say a great deal 
that our ardent soul would like to say to Alliance 
members from Fort Smith to the 49th parallel :-— 


“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 
Where daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright!” 


ALBERTA SCHOOL TEACHERS WIN IM- 
PORTANT VICTORY 


Appeal Court Rules Dismissal Illegal Unless Per- 
mission of Inspector First Obtained—New 
Amendment to School Act Retroactive 


Teachers won a victory over school boards and 
the Department of Education recently when 
the unanimous decision of the Appellate Division 
of Supreme Court in the test case of John Steele- 
Smith, a school teacher, against the Acme School 
District was handed down in Calgary. 


The court ruled that the new provision of the 
July, 1931, amendment to The School Act was 
retroactive. In other words, it held that even 
though teachers were employed under a contract 
complying with the old Act, their dismissal. must 
be made in accordance with the provision of the 
1931 amendment, which provides that permission 
of the School Inspector must be granted to make 
dismissal legal. 


Previously all that had been required was 30 
days’ notice to the teacher following opportunity 
for him to discuss cause for dismissal with the 
trustees. 


Steele-Smith was dismissed by the Acme School 
Board in June, 1931, under terms of the contract 
which was drawn according to the old Act. He 
held that this was illegal, since the new Act im- 
posed a new requirement that had not been ful- 
filled, and entered claim for $500 against the 
school district. 


Mr. Justice Ewing upheld his claim, allowing 
the damages. 


The school district entered an Appeal from the 
judgment, but the Appellate Divisiqgn upheld the 
trial judge in their decision, ruling that the in- 
spector’s permission was necessary even in con- 
tracts under the old Act. 


—Edmonton Journal. 
At time of going to Press, Leave to Appeal has 


been granted by the Supreme Court of Canada, 
and the case will be heard by the higher Court. 








REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
of the 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


July 25th to 30th, 1932, at Honolulu, Hawaii, 
will occur the Regional Conference of the World 
Federation of Education Associations. The con- 
ference will relate to all countries in the Pacific 
and will deal with such subjects as the Dual Lan- 
guage Problem, Modern Educational Problems in 
the Oriental Setting, Vocational Education, Health 
Education and Adult Education. 

The Pacific area at the present time is one of 
the most interesting and important sections of the 
world in economic, social and educational life. 
The United States is especially interested in the 
development of amicable, co-operative relations 
and of racial and international understanding with 
the groups this conference will represent. No 
area of the world is making more rapid cultural 
progress than the Asiatic-Pacific people. No 
place in all the world offers such an interesting 
and fascinating location for conferences of this 
nature as the Hawaiin Islands themselves. These 
Islands represent a great human laboratory where- 
in is being worked out life problems of a complex 
social character but on a limited scale. Here are 
found all of the oriental strains of blood, inter- 
mingled with the occidental. People are living 
together in an enchanted land, working side by 
side without the prejudices and social distinctions 
which characterize such associations in other 
lands. 

The group of islands with Honolulu as the cap- 
ital, form a territory of the United States which 
eventually may apply for statehood. These is- 
lands are sometimes called ‘‘The Paradise of the 
Pacific’, sometimes “‘The Crossroads of the Pac- 
ific’’, and other intriguing names. The islands 
lie in the midst of the Pacific, 2200 miles south- 
west of San Francisco and Los Angeles, and be- 
tween the Tropic of Cancer and the Equator, yet 
one is surprised to discover that he is not much 
nearer to Yokohama than to Seattle. The Islands 
lie directly in the path of the trade winds which 
modify the climate and produce an even tempera- 
ture the year round. The golden sunshine, the 
hedges of tropical foliage, and the friendly and 
industrial people, make these islands a valuable 
and enchanting part of the United States. 

The Islands are volcanic and are really the 
peaks of volcanoes thrown up from the bed of the 
sea. Lying in the path of the trade winds pro- 
duces on one side of a small island a heavy rain- 
fall with dense foliage, while on the other side, 
only a few miles away, is a semi-desert area. The 
islands are rich in agricultural products, the chief 
of which are sugar-cane and pineapples. 

é The educational system is modern in its organ- 
ization, instruction and material equipment. 
School health, industrial forms of education, 
visual instruction and progress types of educa- 
tion characterize the system. 

_ The total round trip and steamship, includ- 
ing meals, Pullman and the ten days stay on the 
islands, will be about $450 from Atlantic coast 
points, with corresponding reductions for points 
west. Besides a fascinating educational experi- 
ence, it will be a delightful travel experience 
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which will enrich the life of the teacher. 

For information concerning the program, write 
to the President, Dr. Paul Monroe, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 

For matters pertaining to travel, accommoda- 
tions and general arrangements, write to the Sec- 
retary-General, 1201 16th Street, Washington, 
D. C. 


Are Your Fees Due? 
DON’T WAIT TO BE CALLED UPON 


Send Cheque or Money Order Without 
Delay 
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Go To Europe For Your 


Vacation 


A delightful summer of worth-while travel and 
inspiring educational and literary contacts a- 
waits those who will take the Canadian Over- 
| seas Tours. This is a practical, comfortable, 
enjoyable and comparatively inexpensive me- 
thod of travel. 
] 
| 


You will visit a thousand scenic and historic 
points in England, Scotland, Ireland, Belgium 
—the battlefields in Flanders and France; 
Germany with its Rhineland, Holland, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Riviera, Monte Carlo, and last but 
not least—PARIS. 


You have no worry or care about hotel reser- 
vations, sight-seeing programs, etc., these will 


all be looked after by the management of 
these personally conducted tours. 


TRAVEL—THE GREATEST EDUCATOR! 


For information please apply to: 


Canadian Overseas Tours 


110a-7th Avenue East Calgary 
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A QUESTION OF NOMENCLATURE 


In some respects our educational nomenclature 
might be improved. There comes a time in the 
march of events when old terms become obsolete 
and misleading, and when this occurs it would 
seem best to drop them out and use others more 
truly descriptive of the new order of things. A 
case in point is the continued use of the term 
“ungraded” as applied to rural schools. We no 
longer have “ungraded” schools in any real sense 
of the word, and the use of this term at present 
not only conveys a wrong impression as to the 
real nature of our schools but is apt to involve 
the writer in some rather striking inconsistencies. 
Consider, for example, the following sentence 
taken from the last Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment. “It is not possible or desirable for teachers 
in ungraded rural schools, where a large number of 
pupils and a large number of grades and classes in 
Grades I to VIII claim their attention, to engage in 
work above Grade VIII’. Remarkable schools, 
surely, to be “ungraded” and at the same time filled 
with grades. Such sentences abound in the Report: 
“The number of ungraded schools attempting in- 
struction beyond Grade VIII has decreased’’. “When- 
ever in the ungraded schools there are eight public 
school grades enrolled...” “Advanced instruction 
is being given in a small number of ungraded 
schools in which there are not more than six public 
school grades enrolled.” 

No need to multiply examples. The official 
explanation, of course is to be found in Section 2 
of The School Act where “ungraded school’ is 
defined as “the school of a district employing only 
one teacher.” But it is doubtful if this is suffici- 
ent justification for the use of the term in literary 
reports intended for general distribution. There 
is no essential difference in the organization of 
one-teacher and two-teacher rural schools. The 
former are “graded” just as truly as the latter 
and should be referred to simply as one-teacher 
or one-room schools. If either of these terms is 
substituted for “ungraded” in the above sentences 
the improved clarity and precision of expression 
will be obvious. 

Another case of faulty nomenlature is found in 
our use of the term “public school” to refer to the 
first eight grades. Just why Grades I to VIII 
should be regarded as “public school” grades to 
the exclusion of Grades IX to XII is not an easy 
question.to answer. Historically the usage may 
be accounted for readily enough. The public 
support and control of education began at the 
lower levels and only gradually extended to the 
higher, a process which is by no means ended 
yet. But now that our public secondary schools 
are just as “public” as the lower schools why 
continue to refer to the latter as though they 
alone constituted our system of public educa- 
tion? American usage is more consistent than 
ours in this respect, and should be adopted 
here. Public schools are divided on the basis of 
organization into different categories such as el- 
ementary schools, high schools, junior high 
schools, public junior colleges, etc. These are 
all public schools as opposed to private schools. 
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To oppose “public schools” to “high schools” 


illogical and rather parochial. 


MILK, CREAM and VELVET ICE CREAM 
CAKES - LOG ROLLS - DIXIES 


For all Occasions 


ASK FOR THE RAINBOW BRICK 


EDMONTON CITY DAIRY LIMITED 
Phone 25151 


TEACHERS, Protect Your INCOME 


See the new Teachers’ Special All-Coverage Policy 
to protect you from loss of time by accident or 
sickness. Issued only by the 
HOME ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


We have a special representative calling only on 
teachers. 


For inquiries write H. R. CHRISTOPHER 


HOME ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
403 Lancaster Building Calgary, Alta. 


Calgary’s Popular Priced Hotels 


HOTEL YORK 


Everything Newest—Rates, $2.00 and up. 
Coffee Shop—Best Food—Lowest Prices 


ALSO OPERATING 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 


Under the Personal Management of Fred R. Phillips 


RATES—$1.00 and up—Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 


We are EXPERTS in the art of 
DRY CLEANING... 


If you are one of those people who desire 
quality dry cleaning . . . you are the kind of 
patron we cater to... you can send us your 
most expensive garments with the assurance of 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


M 7926 
Out-of-Town Orders Given Prompt Attention 


EMPIRE CLEANING & DYEING Co. Ltd. 
902 Fourth Ave. West Calgary 
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VOGEL FLAYS HIGH SCHOOL OF 
EDMONTON 


Elmer Vogel, senior, who is now a visiting stud- 
ent at one of the Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, 
high schools, has written a letter to The Lincoln 
News severely criticising the educational system 
he finds there. Elmer’s visit is the first move of 
what may be continued by the exchange of visit- 
ors between Canadian and United States schools 
in the promotion of better international under- 
standing. His contribution to this purpose is to 
become better acquainted with schools in Canada. 
Dr. Mr. Post: 

G. F. McMally, provincial superintendent of 
schools, asked me to submit this material to him 
before sending it to you. He stated that I was 
extremely conservative in my treatment of the 
Edmonton Schools. You may judge from that 
what the system is like. He is powerless to act as 
his Department of Education is controlled too 
much by laborers and farmers of the community 
who refuse to submit to a change. 


Hurriedly, 
ELMER. 

This is Elmer’s article: 

The most saliently criminal use of the words 
educational institution is evident in the Edmon- 
ton school system as it exists today. There is lit- 
tle excuse for its existence. The use of the spy 
system, more tolerantly known as the investiga- 
tion of classes by inspectors is one of the most 
evident examples of the flagrancy in the present 
system as now operating. 

Students should not be required to take eight 
and nine subjects a day, nor should the present 
antiquated and conservative directorship of 
school policies be allowed to continue under the 
watchful but misled eyes of the farmers of the 
community. Nor should labor be allowed to con- 
tinue its usurption of the rights ordinarily accord- 
ed experienced and capable men of learning, 
from the colleges and universities of the prov- 


inces. 
No Benefit Derived 


There is no benefit to be obtained from forcing 
students to take so many subjects as in studying, 
or rather skimming, these studies they do not and 
cannot gain full value from them. No young 
man or woman of today is going to be able to 
absorb something of benefit from this massive 
curriculum, no matter what his intellect, without 
physical and mental harm to themselves either 
now or in the future when the knowledge will be 
of most value to them. Neither is any teacher 
going to do individual work when he or she is 
continually subjected to the “investigation”? which 
one finds under the above named system. 

It is evident that reform along this above men- 
tioned condition is necessary as a protection for 
the growing generations of Canadian citizenry 
from being bookish boors or physically sapped. 
There is an evident lack of what is known as 
school spirit and school interest among the stud- 
ents except in the line of athletics which is given 
too much attention compared to the amount of 
time given to extra-curricular activities that might 
be developed in the schools if the two-hour lunch 
periods were cut in half or down to 30 minutes 
with the relatively early dismissal time: Four 
and not more than five subjects should be taught 
each day with the periods lengthened to 45 min- 
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utes and the semester system be used in which 
the school year is divided into two terms. This 
would be far less expensive than that now in 
use. 

Schools Three Types 

Schools are divided into three classifications, 
academic, technical, and commercial. The aca- 
demic schools only teach academic subjects, such 
as Latin, French, English and other courses found 
ordinarily in high school curriculums. The tech- 
nical schools teach shop courses, including archi- 
tectural drawing, forge shop, machine shop, wood 
shop, but no auto shop. Commercial schools teach 
bookkeeping and other commercial subjects. 

There are five highs, Victoria, Eastwood, 
Strathcona, Westmount, Garneau, none of which 
have an enrollment of more than 700 students. 
Students may attend an academic high in the 
morning and a commercial in the afternoon or 
a technical or vice versa. 

The school is called at nine in the morning and 
lasts until four in the afternoon. Two hours are 
allowed for lunch, from 11:45 till 1:45, and is not 
divided. Almost all students accordingly go 
home for dinner. There is a little of what might 
be called friendliness between the students of the 
two sexes but does not reach the stage of con- 
geniality that is found in the state high schools. 
It is considered a sign of weakness to show pref- 
erence for a girl in school here and is treated 
with short shrift by the other boys who ostracize 
the offending student. 

Ignorant About Schools 

With all of their much-vaunted intellect, they 
are ignorant about their school. In one high 
school in this city I could find no student who 
knew how many students there were in the 
school, not even approximately, nor how many 
members in the faculty. And they only average 
about 16 teachers to a school. One student didn’t 
know how long the periods were and he was in 
the 12th grade. They are 30 minutes long. This 
ignorance may be partly explained by the fact 
that the only clock in the building was in the hall 
just outside the office. 

Elmer also included some personal observa- 
tions and further explained the school system. 

—The Lincoln News. 


The steadily increasing number of “sight-sav- 
ing”’ classes which are being established in public 
school systems throughout the country have 
opened many opportunities for advancement to 
teachers with the necessary special training. 

To prepare teachers and supervisors for this 
work with children having seriously defective vi- 
sion, summer courses will be offered this year 
(1932) by four universities, in co-operation with 
the National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, as follows: 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

June 18-July 26. 

University College, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill., June 27-August 5. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 

York, July 5-August 12. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York, 

July 5-August 12. 

Information concerning these courses may be 
secured from the respective universities or from 
the National Society for the Prevention of Biind- 
ness, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
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Exceptional Opportunities 
MOYER’S FOR FOR TEACHERS OF COMMERCIAL 


oo SCHOOL .a 
Ss U |=) Pp . ] 2 5S From July 4 to August 5 special content and 
seotnans Soaenee a eens of typewriting and 
regg Shorthand will be offered in The Technica 
OF ALL wih e Collegiate Institute, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


OM he ed Stock LIST OF COURSES 


aD CD aT ty ite . The theory of Gregg Shorthand (for begin- 


ners). 

on P se . General review of the principles of Gregg 
fore ey, 2 Shorthand (for experienced teachers). 
. Methods of teaching Gregg Shorthand (ele- 


mentary and advanced). 


. Methods of teaching typewritting (elemen- 
tary and advanced). 


. Other courses as required. 


Basic textbooks and tuition free. Free use of 
typewriters. Only cost will be matriculation fee 
of two dollars for each course. 


For full information write Mr. P. C. Klaehn, 
Technical Collegiate Institute, Saskatoon, Saskatche- 


- WN. "Tey a4") ‘ohy ane , wan, who will have charge of the classes, or to 
} e * 
| _EDMONTON The Gregg Publishing Co. 


TORONTO + WINNIPEG « SASKATOON * EDMONTON 
57 Bloor Street, West Toronto, Ont. 
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THIS SUMMER 


W i t h PROF. W. T. ALLISON’S Fourth Personally Conducted TOUR 


A lifetime’s happy memory! Visit far-away lands. Learn quaint foreign customs. 
See interesting, historic sights. Tour Scotland, England, Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Monaco, France. Fifty-five days. Only $550.50 complete 
from Montreal, all expenses included. 


W ith 7th ALL-CANADIAN TOUR Personally conducted by MISS HILDA HESSON 


Visit nine countries and twenty of the chief cities of Europe under the auspices 
of the Travel Guild and personally conducted by that pleasant cosmopolitan world- 
traveller, Miss Hilda Hesson. Join this happy group for as little as $470.00 all 
expenses included. 


With A TRAVEL GUILD TOUR 


This year more than 100 tours of Europe have been organized. You can take a 
congenial, all-expenses-included Travel Guild Tour for as low as $193.50. 


For complete information and literature apply to your local agent or R. W. GREENE, Ass’t. Gen’l. 
Agent, C.P.R. Bldg., Edmonton, or W. C. CASEY, Steamship General Passenger Agent, C.P.R. 
Bidg., Portage and Main, Winnipeg, Man. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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Miss ANNIE CAMPBELL 


GOOD WILL DAY 


May 18th is Good Will Day. It is 3,000 years 
since Toroaster lived. It is said of him that his 
heart went out to all mankind—that he loved all 
people alike—and sought comradeship with all 
classes—of all ranks and occupations. What he 
sought was understanding. That is what the 
world needs today. Walt Whitman expresses 
beautifully this human bond— 

“This moment. yearning and thoughtful, sitting 

alone, 

It seems to me there are other men in other 

lands yearning and thoughtful, 

It seems to me I can look over and behold them 

in Germany, Italy, France, Spain, 

Or far away, in China, or in Russia or Japan, 

talking other dialects, 

And it seems to me if I could see these men, 

I should become attached to them as I do to 

men in my own land, 

O I know we should be brethren and lovers, 

I know I should be happy with them.” 


* * * 


There is to be another British expedition to the 
Antarctic. There will be eight men in the party 
and it is planned to leave England early this fall. 
An attempt is to be made to cross the Antarctic 
continent from Weddell Sea to Ross Sea on the 
opposite side—a distance of about fifteen hun- 
dred miles. It is not intended to follow the routes 
taken by previous Antarctic explorers, but for 
much the greater part of the journey to cover 
new ground with the object of discovering wheth- 
er the two seas, Weddell and Ross, connect and 
thus divide the land in the Antarctic into two con- 
tinents. It is hoped also that further information 
will be gained about the Victoria Land mountains 
and that the party may be able to map the south- 
east coast of Weddell Sea. After laying out sup- 
ply depots for the first few hundred miles, the 
party will return to their base for the winter, set- 
ting out on their great journey the following (Ant- 
arctic) summer. Dog teams are to be used for 
this journey, which is expected to take about four 
months. If successful, the party should meet the 
ship on the Ross Sea coast in March, 1934. 


* *k * 


The world Court does function when it is given 
achance. The free city of Danzig need not treat 
residents of Polish origin as full citizens the World 
Court at the Hague decides. Ending the famous 
claim of the Poles that the Versailles Treaty gave 
them full franchise rights comes this decision of 
the World Court at the Hague. Thus will the 
German majority be made sure. 


* * * 


Back to the days of barter! A representative 
of the Hungarian Weavers’ Association has lately 
visited England to see whether it might not be 
possible to pay for the yarn which the weavers of 
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Hungary very badly need by sending pigs in ex- 
change. The Hungarian Government has pro- 
hibited dealing in foreign currencies, as other 
European Governments have also. So, in despera- 
tion, since they must have yarn, they offer pigs 
for it. The manager of the firm to which the 
offer was made, said “International trade is be- 
coming almost grotesque. The whole thing can- 
not last. It will blow up and burst within the 
next few months if the five big Powers do not 
come to an agreement to cancel war debts.” 
—Dr. C. A. Alington. 


* * & 


THE OPIUM EVIL 


The Conference at Bankok last November, on 
the opium problem, called by the League of Na- 
tions, has unfortunately been futile. It was hoped 
that it would set a definite date for the gradual 
reduction leading to suppression of opium in the 
Far East. The fact that the countries taking part 
in the conference have interest in the sale of the 
drug, and that opium is one of the principal sour- 
ces of revenue for colonial governments indicates 
what difficulties are to be faced in its suppression. 
Between 1919 and 1928 opium brought in 336,078 
florins in the Dutch East Indies and 110,367 dol- 
lars in French Indo-China according to a report 
in Pax International of Geneva. 


A VOICE FROM A CENTURY GONE BY 


True politics should take no step without first 
paying homage to morals. The States must form 
a peace alliance different from all peace treaties, 
in that it would put an end to all wars, whereas 
the peace treaties put an end to only one. 

—Kant. 
* * * 

“An instrument has been invented for measur- 
ing the one-hundred millionth part of an inch.” 
Frank Dawtry, Sheffield branch of the “No More 
War Movement”, suggests that it might be used to 
measure progress towards disarmament. 


* * * 


“The harassed schoolmaster forgets that if the 
average man could not blame his own education, 
he would find it very difficult to account satisfac- 
torily for his own inefficiency.” 

—Dr. C. A. Alington. 
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BRUDERHEIM 


A meeting of the Bruderheim Local was held 
on March 19th, at the home of Mr. J. H. Meyers. 
The meeting was devoted chiefly to a discussion 
of the resolutions which were to be voted on at 
the convention. 

After the business part of the meeting had been 
completed the members enjoyed a delightful 
lunch, during which questions about the coming 
musical festival were discussed. 

* 

A meeting of the Bruderheim Local was held at 
the home of Miss Edna Gray on Saturday, April 
23rd. An abundance of “April Showers’ pre- 
vented a number of the members from attending. 
It was decided to have the next meeting at the 
home of Miss McDougall on May 21st. The pro- 
gram will consist of a roll call to be answered 
with school jokes; a talk on “Projects” by Miss 
Alma Kittlitz, and a discussion on “Religion in 
Schools.” 

A delicious luncheon was served after the meet- 
ing, while the members discussed the musical 
festival which will be held on May 138th. 


CALGARY NORMAL SCHOOL 


A Local Alliance is now organized in the Cal- 
gary Normal School, composed of at present some 
sixty members. Mr. Barnett, the General Secre- 
tary, spoke to the school in March, after which a 
meeting was held when an Executive was elected 
as follows: President, Mr. Gordon Finlay; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Gwyneth Roberts; Press 
Representative, Miss Eva Erno. At the next meet- 
ing the members discussed points of interest on 
the Code of Professional Etiquette. 


DERWENT 


In spite of impassable spring roads a number of 
members of Derwent A.T.A. Local came into 
town on April 9th and held a very pleasant and 
instructive meeting. 

M. A. Styra explained the highways and byways 
of Junior Arithmetic, claiming for his method the 
merit of obtention of optimum results by pupils 
and minimum exertion by teachers. 

Mr. J. Hughes, principal of Derwent High 
School, read a comprehensive paper which, after 
much research, he had prepared on present edu- 
cational activities in Soviet Russian Republics. In 
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the discussion which followed the members pres- 
ent were of an opinion that such a thorough fusion 
of education and politics is likely to prove detri- 
mental to the former and tends to foster intoler- 


» ance. 


In Elementary Geography the chief difficulty 
seems to be the teaching of trips throughout Al- 
berta as required in Grade V. by the Course of 
Studies. Mr. Styra hinted that the Department 
should include in the Normal School training the 
making of these trips, the Government benevolent- 
ly furnishing the transportation. 

At the coming meeting which will be held in 
Derwent on May 7th, at 2 p.m., members shall 
discuss the past Convention and also the methods 
of efficient review work. We shall gladly welcome 
all teachers from near and far. 


TABER 


On the sixteenth of April the A.T.A Taber 
Local met for their April meeting. 

Miss S. Hamman read the minutes. Plans were 
made for the May meeting which is to be held on 
a Friday evening at the Wadena Rural School 
House. Some discussion took place regarding the 
marking of grade eight and nine examinations 
and a committee was appointed, Mr. H. Teskey, 
Mr. E. Brown and Mr. Van Orman, to look into 
the question and make suggestions at the follow- 
ing meeting. Then Miss J. McAskill gave a very 
interesting account of of what took place at the 
Annual General Meeting. Mr. Brown followed 
with a further enlightening report. Afterwards 
the other members present felt as if they too had 
attended and enjoyed the meeting. 


“The Alberta Field Force of 1885” (Canadian 
North West Historical Society), is.published at an 
opportune time since it deals with the early his- 
tory of the now rapidly developing Loon Lake and 
Beaver River country; at a time when the Domin- 
ion Sites Board is erecting a monument to com- 
memorate this expedition and at a time when the 
Society is especially requesting care to be taken 
by the Department of Natural Resources of the 
old battlefield of Frenchman’s Butte and other 
historical sites. This work covers in detail the as- 
semblage of the force, the march to Edmonton, 
the Edmonton Home Guard, the march to Victoria 
and Fort Pitt and the military activities at French- 
man’s Butte and Loon Lake. The foreword has 
been written by Hon. Frank Oliver and the story 
has been written by Colonel F. C. Jamieson, V.D., 
K.C., M.L.A., an Edmonton barrister, who served 
in the South African War as a private in the Ca- 
nadian Mounted Rifles under Lt. Col. Lawrence 
Herchmer; served in the Great War as command- 
er of the Divisional Mounted Troops of the ist 
Division; G.S.O.I. Sarcee Camp, July - November, 
1916; with British and Canadian Recruiting Mis- 
sion in the U.S.A. and as Commander of the 260th 
Canadian Rifles, a unit of the Canadian Expedi- 
tionary Force (Siberia), 1919. His first study of 
the history of the Alberta Field Force was made 
for the Alberta Military Institute. 

(N.B.—Citizens interested in the task of collecting and 
editing of the stories of Western Settlement days may ad- 
dress the Canadian North West Historical Society at Este- 


van, Sask. The Imperial Oil Ltd. is the Honorary Patron of 
this work). 
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Editorial 


GREETINGS TO BLAIRMORE 


UR members will learn with interest and pleas- 

ure that felicitous relationships now prevail 
between the Blairmore School Board and the 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Inc. The letter quot- 
ed below speaks for itself; however, suffice it to 
say that the invitation of the Blairmore School 
Board to obliterate the antipathies and coolness of 
the past was correspondingly, heartily welcomed 
and reciprocated by the Alliance. It would not 
have been possible for any school board to man- 
ifest hospitality or courtesy more devoid of af- 
fectation than that displayed towards the official 
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representative of the A.T.A. membership at the 
special meeting referred to in the letter. The 
members of the Blairmore staff also intimated 
a desire similar to that of the school board to be 
as one with the board in pulling together with the 
A. T. A. in the interests of education and the 
children of the province. The members of the 
Blairmore School Board who were all present at 
the meeting are: Messrs. R.W.H. Pinkney (Chair- 
man), C. J. Tompkins, J. Angus McDonald, Robert 
Oakes and 8. G. Bannan. Following is the letter 
received from the school board: 


Blairmore, Alta., 
April 28rd, 1932. 
J. W. Barnett, Esq., 
Gen. Secretary, 
An. es 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir:— 

As a result of your meeting with the Board of Trustees 
of Blairmore School District No. 628 on Friday last the 
resolution hereinbelow set out was passed unanimously and 
I was instructed to forward a copy of the same to the Ex- 
—_ of the A.T.A. as well as to the Blairmore School 

taff. 
Yours truly, 
A. J. KELLY, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Moved by Trustee S. G. Bannan, 
Seconded by Trustee R. Oakes: 


“That an expression of thanks be extended from the 
Blairmore School Board to J. W. Barnett as a repre- 
sentative of the Executive of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance for his coming to Blairmore and meeting 
the Board and that the Board assures him of its will- 
ingness to co-operate with the A.T.A. and further 
that a copy of this resolution be sent to the Executive 
- ane A.T.A: and also to the Blairmore School 
taff.’’ 


Carried Unanimously. 


GOOD WILL O-MISSION 


HE following letter from Seattle has been re- 

ceived enclosing clippings from The Lincoln 
News, of Lincoln High School, Tacoma. The clip- 
pings, including Mr. Vogel’s article, appear else- 
where in this issue. 


Seattle, Wash. 
April 24, 19382. 
Editor, 
The A.T.A. Magazine. 


Dear Sir: 

As an ex-Alberta teacher I was startled recently to 
read the enclosed scathing denunciation of Alberta’s edu- 
cational system. It appeared in The Lincoln News of 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, chosen last year as the best 
example of high school journalism in this country. 

You may decide to reprint it in The A.T.A. Magazine 
I have no doubt it would be interesting to most Alberta 
teachers, especially to those in Edmonton’s high schools and 
to members of the “spy system.” 


Yours fraternally, 
Ex-Alberta Teacher. 


Since the denunciation startled our ex-teacher 
friend and since a newspaper of such standing as 
the Edmonton Journal saw fit to publish the High 
School Student Vogel’s annihilating findings, we 
can scarcely forbear to voice a few thoughts in 
regard thereto. 
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T CAN be understood how a young fellow from 
such a large and complete secondary school 
as Lincoln High School, Tacoma, with its many de- 
partments, where great freedom of the Staff with 
regard to choice and content of courses, and also 
comparative freedom from state inspection and 
outside examinations prevail, would find himself in 
an entirely strange atmosphere when he came to 
Edmonton; we can also well imagine how the 
crowded class-rooms and beehive additions to the 
main buildings might transmit an impression of 
crudeness and make-shift—That we can excuse. 
But Herr Vogel’s superiority complex is so appar- 
ent in his contemptuous surprise at “farmers and 
laborers” having any say in educational affairs 
(which by the way they help to finance and main- 
tain in no small degree) as to leave with us the 
conviction that he has imbibed little of the tradi- 
tional, vaunted, democratic idealism of our neigh- 
bors south of the border; so much so that he 
would consider a modest domicile such as laborers 
and many farmers must needs call home could 
be owned and inhabited by non other than boors 
of low intelligence, unfit to be treated with ordin- 
ary civility and courtesy. Educationally speaking 
the Edmonton High Schools are here analagous 
to the modest domicile. 
A CERTAIN type of juvenile emanates cock- 
sureness of a pronounced kind and a feeling 
of awe at the sense of his own importance. Which 
is not to imply that such is deficient in intellectual 
capacity. Few of us are nearly as certain of 
things, neither do we so readily jump at extreme 
conclusions on first thought as when we were— 
say the same age as Mr. Vogel. Experience and 
a knowledge of men and affairs, those great edu- 
cations of mankind, tend to kill cocksureness, to 
balance judgment and to lead us to think more 
than once before committing oneself, either with 
voice or pen. Undoubtedly this will be the case 
with young Vogel—when he becomes fully grown- 
up. 
As system must be judged by the quality of 
its product and although we have no desire to 
be unkind, now that comparisons have been made, 
justice compels us to suggest that a selected sen- 
ior high school student of Edmonton or any other 
Albertan city would seriously let-down his school, 
his city and his province were he to reveal his 
thoughts in as crude, extreme, crabbed phrase- 
ology as that used by Mr. Vogel. The sentences 
would be at least free from grammatical error. 
Such extravagances as: “most saliently criminal’ 
as applied to an educational institution; “spy sys- 
tem” more tolerantly known as “investigation by 
inspectors ;” ‘‘ bookish boors or physically sapped”’ 
as applied to Alberta high school students, his 
hosts, etc., amuse rather than irritate. One of 
the “bookish boors” suggested that “it reveal the 
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exuberance of his (Vogel’s) verbosity.”. Another 
chanced the remark that after hearing Mr. Vogel’s 
assurance that there were many more like him- 
self where he came from, that the planners of 


- his home educational system must be peculiarly 


efficient in that they had planned and organized 
a system of education stupid enough to meet the 
needs of the public. 

HEN Mr. Vogel had revealed himself, al- 

most immediately after making his appear- 
ance, the staff cautioned him in as tactful a man- 
ner as possible to restrain his obvious tendency to 
verbally damn everything which was not just the 
same as at home; they also did their best to in- 
duce the students to treat their visitor with genu- 
ine hospitality and respect. However, it is ob- 
vious that their sense of hospitality and courtesy 
was so strained as to make it difficult for the 
“young bloods” to be open-hearted to their visitor 
and they succumbed to the temptation to indulge 
their sense of fun by engaging in the harmless, 
yet easy pastime of “spoofing” Mr. Vogel. The 
Edmonton students did their very best to make 
Mr. Vogel happy amongst them and the staff 
gave him access to everything of possible use to 
him, although it was quite apparent from the first 
that he was not capable even of discussing his 
self-appointed task. It was understood that Mr. 
Vogel’s mission was to represent an organization 
whose aim is to develop or promote by exchange 
of students a better international understanding 
amongst the youth. If the movement is to de- 
velop and succeed, its representatives must en- 
sure confidence and heartiness as between host 
and guest. This first “‘try-out” has been a dead 
failure, for any guest must be unwelcome and his 
mission abortive if he comes obsessed with a “Jack 
the Giant Killer” attitude, ready with his little axe 
to fell beanstalks up which the giants have scram- 
bled like frightened kittens at sight of him and at 
sound of his bow-wow! 


ye the matter with the teachers in 
schools visited, they considered it unfortunate 
that a youngster should have been sent out, so 
utterly inexperienced and deficient in qualities 
required by an impartial investigator. Mr. 
Vogel’s effort itself is the best commentary on 
the superficial idea of making leaders of child- 
ren before they have learned enough to follow. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINE FOR JUNE 
By Courtesy Calgary School Board 


GRADE I.— 
READING 


As many supplementary readers as possible. Review dif- 
ficult lessons in Book I, Canadian Reader. Secure fluent, 
expressive reading. Have pupils bring reading material 
from home and read to class. Create audience situation and 
require the pupils reading to hold the interest of the class. 

LANGUAGE 
Oral Language Lessons: 

The expression of three or more ideas on subjects con- 
erete or abstract. Examples: 

(1) My Dog—wWhat color is he? What is his name? 

What trick can he do? 

(2) The Snow—Tell what it looks like. From where 
does it come? Do you like it? 

(3) Dressing for school—What do you do to your face 
and hands? What must you do to your hair? Do 
you brush your teeth every morning? 

Talks: (1) Weather. (2) Nature Study. (3) Health— 

Outdoor sports, picnics, swimming, etc. (4) Indian Life. 
Pictures: Of Indians. ; 

Stories: Hiawatha Stories; any other suitable stories. 
Written Work: See Sheridan on “English”, and Young & 
Memmott—‘“Methods in Elementary English.” 
MEMORIZATION 
Selections from Hiawatha Primer; Bobby Shaftoe. 
ARITHMETIC 

Review all combinations and separations. Secure ac- 
curacy and rapidity in column and horizontal additions to 
10. Varied applications in oral problems of pupils’ number 
knowledge. Have pupils compose problems. Written prob- 
lems as a phase of silent reading (answer only required). 

HYGIENE 
General Cleanliness— 

At home—help mother keep house and yard tidy. Clean- 
ing muddy shoes, hanging up coats and caps, cleaning basin 
after washing (dark ring in bathtub). 

At school—keeping desks, seatwork, floor, basement, yard 
and books clean and tidy. 

General Suggestions: 
(1) Continual review is necessary. 
(2) Health Rhymes and Stories should be used where- 
ever possible. Good material may be found in the 
Junior Red Cross Magazine. Splendid use may be 
made of dramatization. 

(8) For charts, posters booklets and calendars see 

Course of Studies. 
WRITING 


Teach capitals: S, T, F. 

NATURE STUDY 

Butterflies—First seen; what they are like; what they are 
doing. Return of flies and mosquitoes. 

Continue observance of birds. A nature study stroll for 
class. Holidays, rest; compare with rest of trees, flowers, 
etc., in winter time. Short nature stories to be read each 
month. 

GRADE II.— 

(a) Reading— 
(1) The Outdoor Circus. 
(2) Matilda Jane. 
(3) The Dandelion (prose). 
(4) Supplementary Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization— 
(1) The Dandelion. 
(2) Review. 

(c) Review. 

Silent Reading may be taken from Supplementary Read- 
ers, blackboard lessons or Canadian Reader. 

LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION 

Complete Review of Course, with special attention to 

parts presenting especial difficulty . 
CITIZENSHIP 

King’s Birthday—This month we look forward to holi- 
days. Care of picnic grounds. Clear up papers, etc. Avoid 
fire. Dangers and waste of forest fires. Never camp or pic- 
nic on closed property without permission. When on holiday, 
note new and beautiful things so that those at home may 
be told about them. Take advantage of the sunshine. Help 


Mother so that she may enjoy holiday. Obey all instruc- 
tions so that you do not get lost or hurt. 
Dominion Day Exercises. 
NATURE STUDY 
Animals—Buffalo, moose, deer. Black and brown bears. 
Insects—Development of butterfly or moth from caterpillar. 
Birds—Warblers, wrens, goldfinch, humming-bird, orioles, 
blue heron. 
Plants—Six wild flowers—Rose, purple vetch, avens, hare- 
bell, tiger-lily, gaillardia (brown-eyed Susan). 
Three scrap-books—(1) Birds, (2) Animals, (3) Plants— 
Very interesting. 
GRADE III.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Silent—Library Books. 
Oral—The Peddler’s Caravan. The Boy’s Song. The Or- 
chard (Two). The Sand Castle. 
Story Telling—Wishing Wishes. The Princess and the Pea. 
Memory—A Wake-Up Song. Review. 
Dramatization—Own Selections. 
CITIZENSHIP 
(a) Fire Prevention—picnics. 
(b) Profitable use of holidays. 
insects, museums—reading, etc. 
(c) Dominion Day—Canada’s Birthday. 
(d) Stories: 
1. The Foolish Pine Tree. 
2. Eugene Field. 
8. The One-eyed Pheasant (Gould). 
4. Atlanta (Conduct Stories by Gould). 
GRADE Iv.— 
READING AND LITERATURE 
Silent Reading—Grace Darling. Tent House. (see p. 14) 
Oral Reading—Devon Men. Baldur. The Hammer of Thor. 
Literature—A Summer Storm. Children of the Empire. 
CITIZENSHIP AND HISTORY TALKS 
King’s Birthday. Self-reliance—in school, in after life. 
Proper use of leisure—in home, in school. 
HYGIENE 
Social Hygiene—Keep good company; be fair in work 
and play; help others; be kind to animals; be polite; help 
older people; read good books; be cheerful and happy. 


GRADE V.— 
HYGIENE 


Foods and Review—(1) Habits in eating. (2) Menu 
planning. (3) Review of the year’s work. 


GRADE VI.-—- 
NATURE STUDY 
_(1) One insect: Dragonfly, Bumble Bee, Wasp, Mos- 


Nature Study—birds, 


quito. 
(2) Two flowers: Violet, Rose, Buttercup, Dandelion, 
Buffalo Bean. 


GRADE VII.— 
SPELLING 
Any words in the Speller but not on the C. of S. should 
be taught. 
GRADE VIII.— 
COMPOSITION 


The principles of punctuation. 
N.B.—Review in all subjects, in all grades where there has 
been no special mention in the Outline. 





Classroom Hints 





A General Note on Study and Review 

Two professors in American Universities, Dr. Luella Cole 
Pressey, of Ohio, and Dr. Jessie May Ferguson, American 
University, have for the past ten years been studying suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful students’ methods of work. The 
result is a little manual called “The Students’ Guide to 
Efficient Study” (Richard R. Smith, New York, 1931). It 
is written to help the freshman student particularly, who is 
perhaps, thrown on his own devices for successful study for 
the first time. It is a manual designed to be put in the 
students’ own hands for repeated reference in checking his 
habits of work. Since many of the rural teachers have 
Grades X and XI in schools containing a number of grades, 
situations which necessitate much independent study on the 
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part of the more advanced student, it occurred to me that 
the little manual might be some help to these more mature 
High School Students as well, particularly at this season of 
the year. These are some of the suggestions made that seem 
to me particularly applicable: 

(1) Get into the habit of studying in the same place 
each time. 

(2) Start studying the minute you sit down at your 

esk. 

(3) Make a preliminary survey of a chapter or section 
before beginning to read. Then you have the 
proper background for understanding what is im- 
portant as you read the details. 

(4) As you read, try to find the main thought of each 
paragraph. Put it in your own words. Only then 
do you prove to yourself that you have thoroughly 
understood what you have read. 

(5) After making a preliminary survey and _ reading 
carefully once, try to recite to yourself. Then you 
can re-read, checking the points missed on your first 
recitation. 

(6) Note taking is an excellent means of clarifying ideas 
making it: easy to review. Be sure that your notes 
are in the form of a brief, coherent outline, phrased 
as largely as possible in your own words, and not 
jottings which do not indicate the relationship of 
idea to idea, or mere phrases from the book. These 
in no way represent your own grasp of material 
and are not understandable at the time of review. 

(7) Review selectively. Do not spread your time evenly 
over everything in the Course. Review only the 
things you do not know. 

(8) If material must be memorized, learn as_ large 
wholes as possible, but remember that memory is 
never an adequate substitute for intelligence. 

NATURE STUDY—BIRD NOTES: General Work with the 
Whole School, or Group of Grades. 
To the Pupil: 

Have you been watching the birds as they have come 
back? Have you been learning to know their songs? Per- 
haps you wouldn’t call them all songs. Here is something 
easy to start with: 

(1) He is a drummer bird. He braces his tail stiffly 
and tries out his long pointed drum stick of a beak against 
the bark of the tree for a tap or two and then rolls out his 
rhythm like the sound of a kettle drum. Of course when 
he works on the bark of a tree he is not working merely as 
a drummer making music. What is he looking for? But 
sometimes he beats his drum for the sheer fun of it, and 

ecks out a bit of tin roofing to show very clearly that he 
ikes the sound of his own voice. Have you guessed him 
yet? Will it help to tell you something of his coloring? 
He is black and white; sometimes he has a red head. 
( Woodpecker). 

(2) This is a very handsome fellow, but his voice is 
not as musical as his coat is fine. He is a rather noisy 
rascal, boisterous and jolly and a bit of a thief. He calls 
“Tideurt, tideurt!” (or Jay! Jay!). (Bluejay). 

(8) He is a very happy little bird, who stays with us 
all the year round and whose song ought to be very familiar 
to you, even if written in numbers: (3, 3) 1, 1; (3, 3) 1, 1. 
(To the teacher: the numbers represent the 8 notes of the 
scale. The song might also be written me-me do-do. The 
parentheses about numbers means that the numbers are to 
be regarded as a group and balance in time the separate 
units. If you place the bird’s name against his song you 
will catch the time and the intervals easily.) 

(3, 3) i 1 (3, 3) 1 1 1 
chick-a dee dee or chick-a dee dee dee 
Sometimes he sings 2-1 as though calling, ‘““Phoe-be.” Who 
is he? Do you need colouring to help? He has a little 

black cap. 

(4) This kind sings from the pasture field post or the 
field grass, a rather brief but beautiful song. The song is 
not always the same: he is a rather accomplished singer. 
Here is one song: (85) 1 (5 8) 8, and another (32 1) 
(52) (82 1). He has been known to sing from the same 
post year after year at the same time in the morning. Have 
you guessed him? He has a yellow breast, is a little larger 
than a robin and builds his nest in the grass. (The meadow 
lark). Mrs. Satis N. Coleman in her book “Creative Music 
in the Home,” says that one meadow lark sang to her all 
one summer: 

2 81 3 5 3 


Laz iness will kill you 
Do you ever put words to the bird songs you hear? 
(5) You would think from this fellow’s name that he 
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would be one of the best of singers, and when you see him 
you rather expect to hear something rather gay and beau- 
tiful. Perhaps that is because he dresses like the canary, 
but I have often seen him when he did no singing at all. 
Have you ever heard this little song? 5555 383 31. 
Who is he? He loves your clothes line, if you have a rope 
for one, for his nest, and will pull at it until he has a beau- 
tiful bit of soft fluff for the lining. (Yellow Warbler). 

(6) Here is an old friend: you will be able to add other 
songs to mine. One summer I had scarlet fever and he sat 
outside my bedroom window and sang heartlessly: “Marian 
Fe - ver!” Here is a tune that was written down by Mr. 
Schuyler Mathews in his “Field Book of Bird Music:” 

| (82) 3 - | (42) 3 - | (58) 1-| 283-] (21) 3- 

| (21) 2-1 (81) 2 - | (55) 1-| 32 -| (21) 8- 
Have you guessed which bit said “Fe-ver” to me? Who is 
he? He will build his nest near the house and hop about 
on the lawn looking for worms. He wears a red vest. Now 
it is very easy! (Robin). Mrs. Coleman in her book sug- 
gests that you try whistling his songs or playing them on 
glasses filled with water. (By pouring a varying amount 
of water into each glass you can make a scale. Tune your 
glasses to the piano or by ear, by adding or decreasing the 
amount of water.) You might try this little robin song on 
your glasses: 

PO 9Or <5 [P€8Zy) 1Sos | CBP Hers [oe BY S| 

Cheer up! cheer-i ly, cheeri-ly! cheer up! 

(7) This little fellow is one of the first bits of color to 
be seen in the spring. We are so interested in his beautiful 
blue coat that it is doubtful how many, even of those who 
have seen him, have learned to recognize his song. Do you 
know it? 

43 4——54 3——43 4—— 54 3. (Bluebird). 

(8) Have you heard this song out here in Alberta? 
Sam—Sam—Sam—Peabody—Peabody—Peabody? 1 5 5 
(5. 55) (5. 55) (5. 55). I have heard it often in some 
parts of Canada, but cannot be sure at the moment whether 
I have heard it here. (White Throated Sparrow). 

(9) He is a singer with very clear flute-like notes, some 
of which are staccato. He is a bird of parts; he can sing 
more than _one song. Here is one: 

22" Sa 1 (35) — 11 82 1 (35) 
and another 222 | 51—1 | (282) 1 | Ifyou 
don’t know him from his song, you could certainly recognize 
him from his coloring—a brilliant orange and black, or by 
the interesting hanging nest. (Oriole). 

(10) This little fellow with his upturned tail sings a 
throaty little song that sounds like running water. If you 
whistle these notes over quickly you will have some idea of 
it: (64 64 64) (32 32 32) — 53 538 — 21 21 21. Do you 
know him? He is a tiny brown bird who likes your bird 
house. (Wren). 

(What other bird songs could you write in this way? If 
you don’t find it easy to whistle them, try them on the 
high notes of the piano, or on your glasses. Thick jelly 
glasses will give a rather shrill sound.) 


GRADE II.—SILENT READING: Blackboard Lessons 
Which Are at the Same Time a Review of Some 
of the Year’s Reading Lessons in 
Dramatized Form. 


(1) Based on “Why the Bear’s Tail is Short.” N.B.— 
Questions are to be read silently and answered orally. 
-B.: 1. Today we will play “Why the Bear’s Tail is 
Short.” 2. How many people will we need? (two men with 
wagon, fox, bear, dog). 38. We could use the wood box for 
the wagon, and some pieces of wood for the fish. Allan and 
Eric put the box to the right of the desk. Put the wood 
on top of it. 4. Find the chalk mark that shows the bank 
of the river, Mary. Tell the class what it is. 5. What is 
the circle of chalk in the centre of the river? 6. What 
will we use for the bear’s tail? 
Bert and Harry may be the two men on the wagon, 
driving the load of fish. 
Alice may be the Fox. 
Gertrude may be the Bear. 
Vera will be the dog barking on the bank of the river. 
Begin your play. 
(2) Based on “Baby Bear Mends His Chair.” 

‘ B.B.: 1. Today we will play a part of “Baby Bear Mends 
His Chair,” pg. 20. We shall begin where Father Bear puts 
down his paper with a great big yawn. Find that place 
in your book. Hold up your right hand when you have 
found it. 2. We shall play as far as where Baby Bear 
hopped round and round on his hind legs holding on to his 
little front paw. Hold up your right hand when you have 
found that place. 3. Tell the class what Big Bear is going 
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to do in this part of the story. 4. Tell the class how Baby 
Bear helped Big Bear. 5. What did Baby Bear want to do 
that got him into trouble? 6. We shall use the middle of 
the front of the room for the piazza. 7. What will we need 
on it? (Father Bear’s chair and Baby Bear’s broken chair). 
8. We shall use under the desk for the wood shed. Who 
goes there and what does he want? 9. Where will Baby 
Bear find the hammer and nails? 10. How many people 
will we need to act this part of the story? (Father Bear, 
Baby Bear, hammer). 11. When did the nail say, “Bang! 
Bang! Bang!”’?? 12. When did the bright little nail say, 
“Bing, bing, bing’? 138. What had happened when the nail 
said, “Bing, bing, bing’’? 

Father Bear will be acted by Charlie, who will sit on 
the piazza and read the newspaper at the beginning of the 
play. Baby Bear will be acted by Elsie, who will be sitting 
on the step of the piazza. Mary will be the voice (T. What 
is this word?) of the hammer. Should she be seen or 
should she be hidden? 

Begin your play. 

(3) Based on “The Story of Piccola.” 

B.B.: (a) 1. We shall divide our play into scenes (T. 
Who knows this word?) today. 2. The first scene will be- 
gin where it tells that one year Piccola’s mother was very 
poor. Hold up your hand when you have found the place. 
3. It will end where Piccola’s mother is saying how sorry 
her little girl will be when she finds no present from Santa 
Claus. Can you find that place? 4. Charlie and Harry 
push the desk to the centre (T. Who knows this word?) of 
the front of the room. We shall call it the chimney. 6. 
Who says, “There will be no present from Santa Claus this 
Christmas”? (T. then gives direction for the taking of 
the parts and the scene is acted). 

(b) 1. The second scene will be Christmas morning. 
Who can find the sentence in the book that comes at the 
beginning of this scene? Read it out aloud. 2. Can you 
find in your books the end of the Christmas morning scene? 
Hold up your hands when you think you know. 3. Some- 
body laughed and danced on Christmas morning. Who was 
that? 4. Read to yourselves (T. Who knows the word?) 
what Piccola called to her mother. 5. Jane may be Pic- 
cola and act the scene. 

(c) 1. I think there might he a spring scene to finish 
the story. What did Piccola do with her little bird then? 
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2. The story does not tell us that Piccola said anything when 

she let her little bird fly away. Each of you write one 

sentence or speech that she might have said. 8. Alice be 

Piccola and act the little scene. 

(4) Based on “The Fisherman and His Wife,’ ‘(How the 
Robin Got Its Red Breast,” “Hiawatha,” “The Jackal 
and the Alligator,” ‘Baby Bear Mends His Chair.” 

(Individual interpretations of character. The B.B. direc- 
tions are to be read; the pupil called on for (1) or (3) as 
the case may be is to follow the directions given for his 
acting; the remainder of the class are to guess what char- 
acter is being interpreted. ) 

(1) You are to sit by the sea fishing. Use the pointer 
for your fishing pole. Tie a string to the end of it. 
fish bites the hook at the end of your line. You give your 
pole a jerk and pull in a big fish. Say to the fish, “Well, 
I will let you go this time.” 

2. You are to make a small pile of wood at the front of 
the room. Then you are to perch on one of the front seats 
as if you were a bird. Move your arms up and down like 
wings and fly to the pile of wood. Fan the wood with your 
wings as if you were trying to blow a fire into flames. 

(3) You are to pretend that you are going from one 
tree to another. At the first tree say: “Give me your bark, 
O Birch Tree.” At the second tree say, “Give me of your 
boughs, O Cedar Tree.” Then kneel on the floor and move 
your arms as though you were paddling a canoe. 

(4) You are to run on your hands and feet—not knees. 
You are to pretend that you have come to the bank of a 
river. You look about for somebody that is hiding from 
you. You are to say, “Ah there he is! Look at the great 
big bubbles!” Then you must laugh and run away. 

(5) Put the wash basin on the desk. Use the jars on 
the desk for dishes. Pin a towel at your waist for an apron. 
Alice will lend you her spectacles. Pretend that you are 
washing the dishes. Say to somebody who is helping you 
by drying the dishes, ‘“Take care not to break them, Baby.” 

GRADE IV—SILENT READING: The Tent House 

If you have not used the term “diagram” with your 
Grade IV’s you will need to explain and illustrate before 
asking the class to work through the following exercise. 

T. I want to explain the word “diagram,” since I use it 
in today’s Exercise. If you. look at a map you will see that 
the rivers are marked like this: (illustrate) 
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If you were asked to draw a picture of the river you 
would do something quite different. This would be some- 
thing like it. No. 1 is really a “diagram” of a river; No. 2 
is rather a picture of a river. Look at the map again and 
you will see marks like these: 

You couldn’t be expected to know what these repre- 
sent. They are mountains, but they are mountains dia- 
grammed. If you were to draw a picture of mountains, it 
would be something like this: 

Do you begin to get some idea of what a “diagram” is? 
B.B. Directions for the Exercise: 

1. Read the story through silently. Why was it that 
the Robinson family should have been building this “Tent 
House’? 2. Would you want to be cast away on an island 
as these people were? Why? 38. Reread as far and as 
often as you need to, to draw a little map of the Robinsons’ 
landing-place. 8. Draw a diagram that would show fully 
how the Robinsons made their Tent House. 4. Reread each 
time if you need to. Make a list of what the Robinsons 
had brought with them to eat from the ship, and another 
of what even on their first day on the island they had found 
there that would furnish them with food. (1. Couple of 
hogsheads of food; geese and ducks; portable soup; biscuits; 
oats, peas, grain; pigeons, fowls. 2. Wild birds, lobster; 
oysters.) 5. Make a list of the things other than food and 
the materials for the tent, that were brought from the ship 
that would help to keep the Robinsons alive and fairly com- 
fortable. How could each be used? (Iron pot; loaded guns; 
Jack’s knife.) 6. Make another list of the things that in 
your opinion the Robinsons now needed most. Can you 
think of any way in which they might get them? 7. Which 
of the boys do you think will be of most help to their father 
and mother; which will be the least? 

GRADE IV.—LITERATURE: “A Summer Storm.” 
Helps to Study (to the pupil): 

1. This poem falls naturally into three parts. The first 
might be called “Before the Storm.” Can you find how 
many stanzas that would include? What would you call the 
second part and the third? 

2. The second part ends with a line that sounds as if the 
storm were over and that the quiet after the storm had 
come. Can you find it? 

8. Read over to yourself several times the lines: 


“The poignard lightning searched the air 
The thunder ripped the shattered gloom.” 


and then the lines: 
“And now in the morning early 
The clouds are sailing by.” 


They have quite a different music. Why? 


4. Reread the first section of the poem, “Before the 
Storm.” Could you in a word or two sum up the type of 
weather described? Make a list of all the good “picture” 
words that Duncan Campbell Scott has used in describing 
this weather. Sometimes we judge whether a poem is good 
or not by saying to ourselves, “Is this true?” Have you 
ever known weather like this before a storm? 

5. Reread the section that describes the storm. <A “lair” 
is a wild animal’s den or home. D. C. Scott feels that the 
storm is a live thing. To what does he compare it? Is the 
comparison a good one? There is a comparison in the third 
line, too. Can you find it? Is it good? In the next few 
lines there are some very loud harsh words. Can you find 
them? Why are they used? 

6. Reread the third part of the poem. Could you sum 
up in a word or two the type of weather described here? 

Now read the whole poem throughout, thinking to your- 
self, ““Would I like this poem just.as well if it ended at the 
line, ‘And fell asleep?’ ” 

(To the Teacher—The type of closing used by D. C. 
Scott in this poem is what Ernest Raymond in his “Through 
Literature to Life” describes as the “falling close,” which 
he regards as a very satisfying type of poetic composition. 
It “quiets the tale into a murmur of receding music, wherein 
before its last note is heard, the Form has a chance to ap- 
pear ....If we conceive of a thunderstorm in summer as 
a great natural work of art, at what point does it best end; 
at the last crash of thunder, or at the moment when 
the rainbow arch is spanning the whole theatre of the con- 
flict, and, in the stillness, memory is shaping the magnifi- 
cent drama that is past?” Duncan Campbell Scott’s “Sum- 
mer Storm” is just what Raymond here describes, although 
he uses the 29th Psalm as an illustration of what he calls 
the “ideal form in little.” 
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1. Give unto Jehovah, O ye mighty, give unto Jehovah 
glory and strength. 
2. Give unto Jehovah the glory due his name, worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
(This is introductory: the storm comes with the third 
verse). 
. The voice of Jehovah is upon the waters, 
The God of Glory thundereth: 
Jehovah is upon many waters. 
(The storm begins to increase in intensity). 
. The voice of Jehovah is powerful, 
The voice of Jehovah is full of majesty. 
. The voice of Jehovah breaketh the cedars. 
Yea, Jehovah breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 
. The voice of Jehovah breaketh the flames of fire. 
. The voice of Jehovah shaketh the wilderness; the 
Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 
(And then the calm gathers). 
10. Jehovah sitteth upon the flood; yea, Jehovah sitteth 
King for ever. 
11. Jehovah will give strength unto his people; Jehovah 
will bless his people with peace. 

Ernest Raymond adds: “ ‘Bless his people with peace,’— 
the rainbow arch is in the sky.” Pauline Johnson’s ‘The 
Song My Paddle Sings” is another beautiful little illustration 
of a composition that built on this same plan. I am sure 
that it needs no analysis to leave you with a sense of com- 
plete satisfaction at the return to the quiet water beyond 
the rapids that have been so safely run. 

“And up on the hill against the sky 
A fir tree rocking its lullaby, 
Swings, swings its emerald wings 
Swelling the song my paddle sings.” 
GRADE VII.—LITERATURE: 
The Address at Gettysburg. Lincoln. 

(In case the address is not easily available, the text is 

given below in full). 

“Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure. We are met on a great battle- 
field of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fit- 
ting and proper that we should do this. But in a larger 
sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot consecrate—we can- 
not hallow this ground. The brave now living and dead, 
who struggled here have consecrated it far above our poor 
power to add or to detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” 

Washington—Capitol of the U.S. and headquarters for 

the Federals. 

Richmond—Capital of Virginia and headquarters for the 

Confederates. 
Gettysburg—In Pennsylvania, a northern state. 
NOTES 


Co 


on an 


(1) The Causes of the Civil War, (from Charnwood’s, 
“Abraham Lincoln’’). 

“If we are to ask what the South fought for, the 

answer is: the leaders of the South and the great mass of 


* the Southern people had a single supreme and all-embracing 


object in view, namely to ensure the permanence and, if 
need be, the extension of the slave system; they carried 
with them, however, a certain number of Southerners who 
were opposed or at least averse to slavery, but who thought 
that the right of their states to leave the Union or remain in 
it, as they chose, must be maintained, (the South had 
wanted to recede from the Union). If we ask what the 
North fought for, the answer is: A majority, by no means 
overwhelming, of the Northern people refused to purchase 
the adhesion of the South by conniving at any further 
extension of slavery, and an overwhelming majority refused 
to let the south dissolve the Union for slavery or any other 
cause. 
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(2) Gettysburg: The battle of Gettysburg was fought 
in Northern territory. The Southerners had invaded the 
North and hoped to surround and capture Washington. Lee 
commanded the Southerners and Meade the Northerners. 
It was at Gettysburg that the invasion was stemmed, Lee 
defeated, and the army of the South driven back across 
the Potomac (Washington is on the Potomac), July 1-3, 
1863. Lincoln had hoped that Meade would capture the 
Confederate army, but he failed to do that and it escaped, 
Meade lost the command for that reason and ultimately 
Grant received it. 


(Vicksburg, the Confederate stronghold on the Missis- 
sippi River, surrendered to U. S. Grant on July 4th, 1863. 
These two great victories of the North over the South were 
the turning point in the war. The capture of Vicksburg 
enabled Lincoln to say, “The Father of Waters again goes 
unvexed to the sea.’’) 


A celebration of the victory of Gettysburg was held on 
the site of the battle, and Everett was the orator for the 
occasion. He spoke at length and very much to the popular 
pleasure. On the way to Gettysburg by train, Lincoln was 
observed to. be jotting down some words on a piece of paper. 
This was the Gettysburg address, which he spoke quietly 
after Everett. It made no impression at the moment; but 
when it appeared in print, it soon became famous, and is 
recognized now as one of the masterpieces of English speech. 


(8) A contemporary’s impression of Lincoln’s style and 
delivery. 


“His style and manner of delivery were severely simple. 
What Lowell called ‘the grand simplicities of the Bible’ with 
which he was so familiar, were reflected in his discourse .. . 
It was marvellous to see how this untutored man, by mere 
self-discipline and the chastening of his own spirit, had out- 
grown all meretricious arts, and found his way to the 
grandeur and strength of absolute simplicity.” 


(a) It is interesting to note the variety of sentence 
structure and length; the strength of some of the 
sentence endings (see 2nd sentence and the last) ; 
and the rhythm or music of the last sentence. 

(4) 1776—The Date of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 
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(5) The speech made to the 166th Ohio Regiment (Aug. 
22, 1864), further illuminates Lincoln’s attitude as ex- 
pressed in the last half of the last sentence of the Gettys- 
burg address, “It is not merely for today but for all time 
to come that we should perpetuate for our children’s chil- 
dren that great and free government which we have enjoyed 
all our lives. I beg of you to remember this, not merely 
for my sake, but for yours. I happen, temporarily, to 
occupy this White House. I am a living witness that any 
one of your children may look to come here as my father’s 
child has. It is in order that each one of you may have, 
through this free government which we have enjoyed an 
open field and a fair chance for your industry, enterprise, 
and intelligence; that you may all have great privileges in 
the race of life, with all its desirable human aspirations. 
It is for this the struggle should be maintained, that we 
may not lose our birthright.” 
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GOOD WILL DAY PROGRAMME, MAY 18 


The following programme was given at Westmount Pub- 
lic School, Edmonton, on Good Will Day last year: 

1. Chorus—“O CANADA””..............-...--200-----+- By the School 
Led by selected chorus from senior grades. 

2. “GOOD WILL TO THE WORLD’—An address pre- 
pared by pupils of Grade VIII and delivered by a 
Grade VIII pupil. 

38. “A GOOD WILL MESSAGE TO THE BOYS AND 
GIRLS OF ALBERTA”—Written and given by 
Beth Zinkan, Grade VIII. 

4. “GOOD WILL DAY UNISON RECITATION.” By 
Grades I to VIII. 

5. Chorus last stanza “A HYMN FOR CANADA,” by sen- 
ior chorus group. 

6. GOD SAVE THE KING. 

The Good Will Day Unison Recitation is intended to be 
recited in unison by any number of pupils, a group from 
each grade. It is very effective if given in the open air, 
particularly if the pupils have been trained to recite distinct- 
ly in perfect unison. The Grade IV part should be adapted 
to the locality in which the programme is given. 


GOOD WILL TO THE WORLD 
Prepared by Grade VIII Pupils 


In days gone by, when people were savages, they often 
fought with neighbors within their own tribe over property 
troubles but as they became more civilized they found that 
their tribe could not prosper by war and that their numbers 
were lessened and the tribe weakened. So they made laws 
that troubles between neighbors should be settled in courts. 
Gradually this idea was extended so that troubles among 
several tribes of the same kind of people were settled with- 
out war. Today, the nations of the world are beginning 
to think that troubles between nations should be settled in 
the same way as troubles between neighbors, that is by 
court. The League of Nations is this court. We have set 
aside the eighteenth day of May as a day for thinking of 
this. If we each keep this thought before us daily for the 
coming year and through the years to come, the world will 
soon be a happier place in which to live. 


GOOD WILL DAY MESSAGE 


Note.—Two years ago Mr. G. A. McKee, Superintendent 

of Schools, Edmonton, Alberta, invited the pupils of the 
Public Schools to write Good Will Day messages to the boys 
and girls of Alberta. The following message, written by 
Beth Zinkan in Grade VIII at Westmount Public School was 
selected from a large number as being the best submitted. 
Beth broadcasted her message over C.K.U.A. on Good Will 
Day. ' 
The following is her message: 
“The boys and girls of Edmonton send greetings to the 
children of all Alberta. Hello, young Albertans in our 
cities—Calgary, Lethbridge, Red Deer, Medicine Hat and 
Wetaskiwin. Hello children in mining towns, lumbering 
towns, farming centres and in every district and community. 
We are glad today to have the privilege of expressing the 
Good Will we feel for our brother and sister Albertans 
throughout the year. We hope that the spirit of friendship 
will be among us, not only on this Good Will Day but on 
every day, and may it endure among the men and women 
of tomorrow. We send special greetings to the children 
who have come here from other lands to make new homes 
in Alberta.. We hope that you will like your new homes 
and will prosper in this new land. Let us unite in extend- 
ing our Good Will to the boys and girls of other lands.” 


UNISON RECITATION BY GRADES I TO VIII 


Grade I. 

Our part today is to tell you how to bring the Spirit of 
Good Will into your own homes. Always do what your 
mother and father wish you to do and never be selfish or 
unkind to your brothers and sisters. 

Grade II. 

There should be Good Will among the girls and boys 
in the schoolroom. Do your schoolwork as well as you can. 
Obey your teacher promptly. Be careful not to meddle 
with things that belong to other pupils. Always be kind 
and polite to other children. 

Grade III. 

Good Will among children is very necessary on the play- 
ground if we are to get the most out of our games. We 
shall have lots of fun if no one ever cheats or breaks the 
rules or acts in a rude and selfish manner. All girls and 
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boys like players who play the game for all they are worth 
but always act fairly. Let us all try to spread the Spirit 
of Good Will on the playground. Play up, play up and 
play the game. 

Grade IV. 


A great and wonderful city can be made of Edmonton, 
if the people will try to develop a real spirit of Good Will 
towards each other. The more each person can give of un- 
selfish service, the greater our city will become and the 
happier will our citizens be. People in all parts of the city 
must feel that anything which benefits one section will be 
of benefit to all. So, then, “All together for Edmonton, 
the city of Good Will.” 


Grade V. 

A spirit of Good Will is quite as necessary in the growth 
of our province as in our city. Alberta’s future lies before 
her and she will become great only as we are able to make 
her great. There must be no jealousy of north against 
south, east against west or city against city. All parts 
must work together with Good Will because each depends 
on the other for happiness and prosperity. Our people 
should remember that their interests are the same and work 
together for the common good. 

Grade VI. 

Canada is a country of great distances, many provinces 
and many races. As future citizens of Canada, it will be 
our duty to help in the work of binding together the parts 
of this great country with the lasting bonds of Good Will. 
Each part of Canada must forget its own selfish interests 
and ambitions and work loyally for the good of the entire 
country. By mutually overlooking our differences in race, 
customs, language and religion we shall be doing our share 
to spread throughout Canada the doctrine of Good Will. 

Grade 

“Good Will” should be the guiding spirit actuating the 
whole British Empire today. As the fountain head of Em- 
pire, Britain seeks how best she can serve the far-flung parts 
of the Empire; and the Dominions in their turn are equally 
ready to serve her. Empires founded in a spirit of greed 
and selfishness and ruled in tyranny have decayed and 
fallen. If we make Good Will the basis of our Empire, it 
will become stronger, more useful and more enduring as the 
years pass. Let us work together so that Good Will towards 
each other and towards the whole world may become the 
motto of our Empire. 

Grade VIII. 


We have told how the Good Will spirit can be shown 
in the home, in the school, on the playground, in the city, 
the province, the Dominion and the Empire. One step more 
is required. The Spirit of Good Will must be made to 
embrace the whole world. The League of Natzons. has al- 
ready made much progress towards increasing friendliness 
and toleration among the people of different countries, and 
persuading them to settle their differences in a civilized 
manner. It is perhaps, more difficult for us to entertain 
a friendly spirit towards the Chinese, the Russians and the 
Germans than to our own people, but if World Peace and 
a real Brotherhood of Man is to take the place of the Wars 
and enmities of the past, we must foster and develop a 
spirit of international Good Will. 

Unison Recitation by the Entire Group 

For hundreds of years the people of the world have 
not been as friendly toward each other as they might have 
been. Nineteen hundred and thirty years ago, the Great 
Teacher came, bringing the message of “Peace on earth, 
Good Will to men.” But men have been slow to learn the 
lesson of that message. Many have been selfish, thoughtless, 
unkind and unjust to the people of other races and some- 
times to their own race. As a result of this unkindness, 
selfishness, prejudice and ill-will many great troubles have 
come upon the world. Thoughtful people the world over 
hope for a change. They hope to see the time when the 
“Good Will” idea will influence all nations and the world 
become a much better place in which to live. We con- 
clude in the words of the poet Burns: 

“Then let us pray, that come what may, 

As come it will, for a’ that, 
That man to man the world. o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.” 


Sprott’s Famous 
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GOOD WILL MESSAGE 
Violet McCrum 


Hello, boys and girls of Alberta! The children of Ed- 
monton send their greetings to you—the children in the 
cities and towns, on farms, in the small mining districts and 
in the mountains, also to the boys and girls of every land. 
We hope that the children who have come from other parts 
of Canada or from other lands will enjoy themselves very 
much in the province, Alberta. Would we not have a great 
deal of fun if we should all meet together? How interest- 
ing it would be to talk to each other and learn all the differ- 
ent games! May the Good Will we now feel towards each 
other be felt among all nations when we are the men and 
women of tomorrow. 


Following are a few good will messages received in re- 
sponse to the good will messages broadcasted from Calgary 
children last year. Enclosed with these messages came 
picture post-cards, drawings of maps and flags of the 
countries represented and many messages in native tongue. 


Our school is called “Thirezinha de Jesus” and is situ- 
ated in a beautiful part of Victoria, Estado de Espirito 
Santo, Brazil. It is a private school though with a con- 
siderable number of pupils. 


Dear Unknown Friends: © 


Replying to-day to your letter I must tell you first of 
all about our beautiful country, and describe to you the 
symbol of it. The Brazilian Flag. It is green, yellow, blue, 
and white. It takes the shape of a green rectangle, and in- 
side this rectangle there is a yellow lozenge, and in the 
centre of this lozenge, a blue sphere crossed by a white sash, 
where there is a written “Order and Progress”. The green 
represents the fertility of our land, the yellow, the richness 
of Brazil, and the blue and white recall the colonial times. 


Jose Silarico Vianna. 


My Dear Little Friends: 


I, your little friend of this small state of Brazil, received 
your Message and would be so glad if you would continue 
to reply to me. 

Aloysio de Castro Couto. 


My Dear Little Friends: 

I am very small but I like very much to play and to go 
to the gymnasium. I should like you very much to tell me 
what your favorite games are so that we may include them 
in ours, because ours are becoming a little bit tiring. 


Jose Tamprogno. 


My Dear Little Friends: 


I send you some dry leaves from the trees of the garden 
in which we play, so that you may put them in your 
museum. We play in a garden which is very well looked 
after, and it is called ‘‘Parque Moscoso’—also our gym- 
nasium exercises are done in this same garden. 


Maurio Ribeiro Goncalves. 


My Dear Little Friends: 


I should like very much to send you collections of vari- 
egated leaves which we have in our beloved Brazil, but this 
would be impossible, and so I only desire much Happiness 
to our dear little friends of Canada, trusting that they will 
have a brilliant future. 


Abigail Ewald. 


To my dear little Friends, I send an embrace. 
Tito Americo dos Santos. 


PAGNITO, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, S. A. 


As a proof of our Union we send our dear Friends our 
Messages. We, the children of the “Escola Brazilura de 
Paqueta’’, situated at the top of a hill where the sea kisses 
the beach, celebrated this day by singing the hymn of Good- 
Will. When some of you come to Brazil, do not forget to 
visit our beautiful island in the bay of Guan abara where 
we shall always be ready to welcome to visit you. When 
I go to your country I shall not forget to visit you, and 
shall do so with much pleasure. 


Cilina da Cruz Messeder—2nd Y.r 
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EMPIRE DAY PROGRAMME 


The following is an Empire Day Group Recitation the 
joint product of pupils and teachers of an Edmonton City 
School. Sixteen groups of children are required, each rep- 
resenting some part of the British Empire. One or more 
members of each group appear in suitable costume and 
where possible actual productions, etc., are carried on by 
members of the group. This recitation was given on the 
school lawn. A very large map of the world showing the 
British Empire was used in connection. At the beginning 
the entire group are massed in line with those representing 
the British isles at the front. As each finishes its part, it 
moves to the rear where it again lines up, so that when 
Canada has spoken the entire group is back to its original 
position. 

Two other group recitations are added, one on “Alberta” 
and the other “The Foundations of Empire.” 


1.—BRITISH ISLES 


We represent the British Isles, the Mother Country. 
Today we greet the many peoples of our Empire. It is 
gratifying to see among them several, once colonies, now 
grown to the dignity of self-governing nations. From all 
parts of the Empire come ships to the shores of the British 
Isles, laden with an infinite variety of raw products which 
our factories turn into manufactured articles. These find 
their way back to your markets. Thus as the different mem- 
bers of a family, we live together. We bring you greetings 
from the British Isles this Empire Day. 

2.—NEWFOUNDLAND 


We come from Newfoundland where the shores “With 
their flowerless cliffs are sheerest, where the sea birds circle 
and swarm, and the rocks are at war with the waters, with 
their jagged grey teeth in the storm.” 

Our forests feed our lumber, pulp, and paper mills, 
while vast deposits of iron, coal, copper, lead, and asbestos 
are imbedded in our rocky hills. 

But our richest harvest comes from the sea; cod, her- 
ring, salmon, and lobster are brought in, while every year 
men take their lives in their hands and go out on sealing 
trips bringing back precious skins and oil. 

Our land has bred a hardy and fearless people. We 
greet you this Empire Day. 

3.— JAMAICA 

We bring you greetings from Jamaica, which became 
part of the Empire in 1655. Though in the West Indies, 
Jamaica is not very hot for the mountainous nature of its 
surface gives it a great variety of climate. Ever since it 
became a British possession it has sent to England large 
quantities of sugar. It also produces molasses, ginger, cof- 
fee, cocoa, bananas, ebony and mahogany. 

Jamaica gladly brings good wishes to the rest of the 
Empire. 

4.— INDIA 

We bring greetings from India. 

India is Britain’s great responsibility, for there she 
governs 320,000,000 people (about one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of the globe). India consists, not of one nation, but 
of many, speaking more than 100 different languages and 
dialects. There are millions of Mohammedans, millions of 
Buddhists, about 200 millions of Brahmins, besides many 
other distinct religions. 

Britain has done much for India in the way of opening 
up the country, by building railroads and irrigation canals, 
by putting down great social evils, by protecting the people 
from warlike mountain tribes of the north, and by estab- 
lishing schools. Just now there is much unrest in parts of 
India, as a section of the people consider that India is ready 
to govern herself. However, as only 2 per cent. of the 
whole population can read so as to get a clear understand- 
ing of public affairs, our people are evidently far from ready 
for self-government. 

The products which we send from India to other parts 
of the Empire are cotton, wheat, rice, jute, oil-seed, hides, 
dyes, wool, rubies. 

We bring greetings to the rest of the Empire. 


5.—AUSTRALIA 


We represent Australia, on which Captain Cook planted 
the British flag in 1769. Among the British Dominions, 
our land is next in size to Canada, but in many ways we are 
your opposites. When you have summer we have winter. 
While the northern part of your country suffers from ex- 
treme cold, the northern part of ours suffers from extreme 
heat. While your country has immense rivers those in our 
country are short. However, we are like you in our system 











of government and in our loyalty to our great Empire. As 
to products Australia is the greatest wool-exporting country 
in the world. We also export meat, hides, gold, wheat, corn, 
and fruit. 7 
Australia sends greetings to the rest of the Empire. 
6. NIGERIA 


We are from Nigeria—a British protectorate in West 
Africa. British influence began around Lagos which was 
bought from a native chief in 1861 and achieved a separ- 
ate existence in 1886 as the colony and protectorate of 
Lagos. ‘ 

Our people are dark, as are all Africans. 

Our country produces cocoa, coffee, hides, ground nuts 
and rubber in the south, while tin is the chief product of 
the north. P 

Nigeria sends greetings to the rest of the Empire. 

7—HONG KONG 

We are from Hong Kong which became a part of the 
British Empire in 1841. Hong Kong is an island at_the 
South-east of China and is the principal station of the Brit- 
ish navies in the far east. It is also the chief centre of the 
foreign trade of China. The capital city of our island has 
a fortified harbor. The chief exports are sugar, rice, silk, 
tea and cotton. , 

We also bring greetings to the rest of the Empire. 

8.—MALAY STATES 

We come from the Malay States in the far east. The 
Malay peninsula constitutes the south eastern extremity of 
Asia, south of China, The Malay States have belonged to 
the British federation since 1846. The climate of our 
country is very hot, and the people are dark skinned, easy 
going and intelligent. 

Our forests yield ebony, teak, sandlewood, and camphor. 
Tin is mined and we grow rice, tea and tobacco. Rubber 
is our principal export. 

We are happy to bring greetings to all parts of the 
British Empire this glorious Empire Day. 

9.—NEW ZEALAND 

We represent New Zealand which is often called the 
“Britain of the south.” In size, in scenery, and in position 
there is a striking similarity to the Mother Land. Our 
island was discovered by Captain James Cook in 1768. 

The natives of our islands are Maoris and they have 
become a peaceable people. Many are well educated and 
several are members of the legislature. The products which 
we export to the Motherland and to other parts of the Em- 
pire are wool, butter and cheese, frozen beef, hides and 
kauri gum, (used in making varnishes and linoleums). 

We greet you all this Empire Day. 

10.—GOLD COAST 

Our country, the colony of Gold Coast, is a small state 
situated on the west coast of Africa. It has a population 
of nearly a million and a half. The climate is very hot. 
We help to supply the Empire with cocoa, palm oil, kola 
nuts, rubber, cotton, gold, hardwoods and peanuts. We are 
glad to greet the mother country and our sister colonies on 
this Empire Day. 

11.—BRITISH EAST AFRICA 

We are from British East Africa. Our territory lies on 
both sides of the equator. Within it is Lake Victoria Ny- 
assa, the source of the Nile, and farther south is Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Touching our eastern shore is the Indian Ocean. 

We export ivory, hides, India rubber, rhinoceros horns, 
ebony, hippopotamus teeth, tobacco, cattle and sheep. In 
the olden days our chief export was slaves. We greet you 


this Empire Day. 
12.—MALTA 


Our country is Malta, an island in the Mediterranean 
Sea. It became a British possession by the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814. 

The chief products are oranges, lemons, potatoes, onions, 
melons, grapes, and figs. We can raise as many as three 
crops of vegetables every year. Malta is especially noted 
for its honey and lace. It is strongly fortified and has 
many naval docks. 

Malta brings greetings to the rest of the Empire. 

18.—BAHAMA ISLANDS 

We represent the Bahama Islands. There are about 
twenty of them inhabited and they extend from Florida for 
about 600 miles along the northern coast of Cuba. One 
interesting thing that we want to tell you is that one of these 
islands is San Salvador where Columbus is supposed to have 
first landed in the New World. 

We are glad to supply you with pineapples, sponges, and 


— 
e bring Empire Day greetings to all parts of the 
Empire. 
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14.—SOUTH AFRICA 

We live in the Union of South Africa. When it is 
summer in our land it is winter in Canada. Our country 
is a land of vast, treeless plains in some places and rolling, 
grassy lands in other parts. Great herds of sheep and 
cattle graze on these plains. Here and there may be seen 
flocks of ostriches. Our country is also the land of dia- 
monds and gold, while on our eastern shores may be found 
luscious tropical fruits. We in South Africa are a people 
descended from various races but we all join in greeting you 


this Empire Day. 
15.—CEYLON 


We come from far away Ceylon which lies like a pearl 
at the southern extremity of India. Among the products 
which you receive from us are tea, rice, cinchona bark, 
from which quinine is made, cinnamon, rubber and cocoa- ~ 
nuts. Rubies and sapphires have made the island famous 
while the pearl oysters are of no less importance. We send 
our greetings to you all this beautiful Empire Day. 

16.— DA 

We are from Canada. Our country is the largest of the 
Empire’s colonies. It became a part of the British Em- 
pire in 1763. 

Ours is a land of boundless natural resources, rich soil, 
large forest areas and every mineral except diamonds. 
There are many lakes and rivers from which we get enor- 
mous water power. Our country ranks high among the fur 
producing countries of the world. The chief products are 
wheat, flour, coal, petroleum, nickel, cheese, paper, lumber, 
fish and furs. 

Although Canada is a very large country there are only 
10 million people. It is a land with a wonderful future—a 
land of opportunity for those who wish to succeed. 

Canada sends greetings this Empire Day. 

THE GROUP IN UNISON 

As an Empire we wish to say that we desire to live as 
Brothers with all the nations, just as we nations within the 
Empire live in harmony with one another, so we will strive 
as an Empire to live in peace and harmony with all nations 
of the earth. 


THE STORY OF ALBERTA 


1. Alberta, our part of the Empire. 

2. Alberta is the second Canadian Province from the 
Pacific. It extends south to the boundary between the 
United States and Canada. It is 750 miles long, 400 miles 
wide and has an area of 255,285 square miles. 

3. It is drained by three of North America’s greatest 
rivers: the Mackenzie, Saskatchewan, and Mississippi. The 
Peace and Athabasca carry the waters of Northern Alberta 
to the Mackenzie which reaches the Arctic. In Southern Al- 
berta the North and South Saskatchewan with their tribut- 
aries flow eastward to form the Saskatchewan which empties 
into Hudson Bay. A narrow strip at the south is drained 
by the Milk River whose waters reach the Missouri, the 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. 

4. There are four kinds of country in Alberta, prairie 
at the south, parkland in Central Alberta, wooded country 
= the north, while along the western edge are the moun- 
ains. 

5. In these mountains are three of Canada’s National 
Parks. They are Jasper, Banff, and Waterton Lakes. Every 
year thousands of tourists from all parts of the world visit 
these places of beauty and grandeur. 

6. Agriculture is the leading industry of the province, 
and on it most of the wealth of Alberta is founded. In- 
cluded in the products of the farms are grains, farm ani- 
mals, vegetables, fodder, dairy products, fruits, poultry, 
eggs and honey. 

7. Coal beds cover an enormous area. Viking, Okotoks, 
Bow Island and Medicine Hat are natural gas fields. There 
are signs of oil over all Alberta but at present the Turner 
Valley is the most valuable field. Tar sand, clay for pot- 
tery, salt deposits, gypsum and cement are other sources of 
wealth. 

8. In lumbering, Alberta stands seventh among the 
provinces of the Dominion. The principal forests are along 
the eastern slope of the Rockies and along lakes and streams 
in northern Alberta. Fires have done much damage in 
these regions. 

9. We have 2,360 square miles of fresh water lakes 
which contain an abundance of fish. Around the lakes 
near railways, men are employed in the fishing industry. 
The far northern lakes provide fish for food for the set- 
tlers and Indians and for sleigh dogs in winter travel. 

10. Particularly in northern Alberta trapping provides 
a living for a large number of people. The muskrat, weasel, 
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badger, coyote, beaver, and fox, are the principal fur bear- 
ing animals. The yearly value of raw furs sold is over 
$2,000,000. 

11. In days gone by the fur traders and explorers push- 
ing westward up the rivers were the first white men to 
reach what is now Alberta. ; 

12. They were followed by missionaries who by their 
teaching and example were a greatinfluence for good among 
the Indians and the scattered white population. 

13. When the rule of the Hudson’s Bay Co. in the west 
ceased the task of keeping law and order was given to the 
North West Mounted Police. This duty they fulfilled bring- 
ing law-breakers to justice and protection to the law-abiding 

eople. 
F 74. Between 1878 and 1885 due to the tireless energy 
of Mr. Donald Smith, Mr. George Stephen, Mr. Wm. Van 
Horne, and Mr. Thomas Shaughnessy, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway pushed its way to the Pacific. This great road was 
for 20 years the only road in the west. During that time it 
brought many settlers to our province. , 

15. These settlers, the mounted police, the missionaries, 
and explorers, laid the solid foundation on which our Prov- 
ince has risen. We the citizens of tomorrow must build 
well so that our efforts will be a credit to those of the past 
and to the great Empire of which we are a part. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF EMPIRE 
By Five Pupils in Grades V and VI. 


First Speaker: ; 

All great and noble buildings that are built to withstand 
the test of time are put firmly on a strong foundation. So 
must an Empire have a foundation. An Empire’s founda- 
tion is not of stone but is made up of people. Every stone 
in the foundation of a building must be strong, and without 
flaws. The people of an Empire, if that Empire is to stand 
throughout the ages, must be without flaws of character. 

Although we children of the Empire cannot discover new 
lands or fight great battles for our country as men in olden 
days, yet we have as great an opportunity to build as they. 
Our part is to build, while we are young, characters which 
will make men and women who will be a firm flawless found- 
ation for our Empire in the years to come. 

These four boys and girls will tell you how we can build 
characters worthy to be the foundation of our Empire. 
Second Speaker: 

Justice: As the leaders of our country in early days 
meted out justice to new subjects who came under their 
rule, so can we children show justice to our smaller com- 
panions and opponents. When we have grown and are pos- 
sibly helping to govern our land, this sense of justice will be 
so firmly implanted in our hearts that we will use it in- 
voluntarily. 

Third Speaker: 

Honor: Men of old honored their flag and their king 
and stood firmly by the principles of their nation. In 
building our characters we can learn to obey the laws of 
our home and our school. Then when we have grown older 
we shall find it easier to obey the laws of the land having 
built a citizen of law-abiding character. 

Fourth Speaker: 

Unselfishness: Our Empire was not built by men who 
were working for personal gain. They worked for a com- 
mon cause. Boys and girls while playing their games can 
- develop this same character by forgetting petty troubles of 
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their own and doing any service, however small, for the 
good of their team. 
Fifth Speaker: 

Courage: Perhaps the most outstanding characteristic 
of the Empire builders, the explorers, the missionaries, the 
soldiers, and the sailors, was courage. They braved the odds 
against them for the honor of their country. We must 
have courage too. Courage to fight against the temptations 
which we will surely meet while we are engaged in char- 
acter building. Courage to do what is right, so that we, 
although only one small stone in the foundation of our Em- 
pire, may stand firm and true, when we become old enough 
to be actual Empire builders. 


EMPIRE DAY CATECHISM 


Following is an Empire Day Catechism, as given in 
school. One pupil in Grade VIII asked the questions and 
the members of the class gave the answer in unison. 


1. What do we celebrate today? 
Answer: We celebrate Empire Day. 

2. Why do we celebrate Empire Day? 

Answer: We celebrate Empire Day in honor of the 
British Empire—the greatest Commonwealth of Na- 
tions the world has ever known. 
8. Where is this Empire located? 
Answer: Parts of the British Empire are found in 
both hemispheres, in every continent, in every ocean, 
and in every zone. It is so far-flung it can truly be 
said that the sun never sets onthe British Empire. 
4. What is included in the British Empire? 
Answer: The British Empire includes all the parts 
of the world that owes allegiance to the British 
Crown. It comprises nearly 13 million square miles 
of territory—more than one-quarter of the land sur- 
face of the earth. Its population numbers 450 mil- 
lion, nearly one-quarter of the people in the world. 
5. What people are included in the British Empire? 
Answer: The British Empire includes people of every 
race, every color, every language and every religion. 
6. Name the countries in the British Empire. 
Answer: The chief countries are: Great Britain, Nor- 
thern Ireland, Irish Free State, Dominion of Canada, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New 
Zealand, the Union of South Africa, Newfoundland 
and the Empire of India, as well as many Crown 
Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated Territories. 
7. What is the largest division of the British Empire? 
Answer: The largest division of the British Empire 
is the Dominion of Canada, with an area of 3,729,- 
965 square miles. 
8. What is the smallest division of the British Empire? 
Answer: The smallest division of the British Empire 
is the Crown Colony and fortress of Gibraltar. It has 
an area of 2 sq. miles. 
9. What is the flag of the Empire? 
Answer: The flag of the British Empire is the 
UNION JACK—proud symbol of power, justice and 
freedom. 

10. Who is the ruler of the British Empire? 
Answer: The ruler of the British Empire is His 
Majesty King George V. 

11. What is the King’s complete title? 
Answer: The complete title of the King is His Im- 
perial Majesty, George V, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, the Irish Free State and of the British Domin- 
ions beyond the seas, King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India. 

12. How was the British Empire built up? 
Answer: The British Empire was built gradually dur- 
ing many years. Some parts were gained by con- 
quest, others by discovery, trade and colonization. 
The Empire as it is today is a monument to the cour- 
age, daring and initiative of our race. 

18. What has the Empire contributed to the well-being of 
the world? 
Answer :The Empire has carried freedom, justice, edu- 
cation and good government to all its parts and has 
set f high example in these things to the rest of the 
world. 

14. What is our duty to the Empire? 
Answer: Our duty is to grow into fine manhood and 
womanhood—to be brave and strong and true, to 
uphold what is right and to oppose oes is wrong— 
to perpetuate those principles of freedom and justice 
for which our forefathers fought and died. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 





If you are not receiving your Magazine each 
month let us know immediately. Every subscriber 
is entitled to every issue and if any issue fails to 
arrive we would appreciate your co-operation in 
advising us. 


The Editor, 

A.S.T.A. Magazine. 

Sir:—With great interest I read over the 
Resolutions submitted at the Trustees’ Conven- 
tion regarding teachers’ salaries, especially as 
they were so consistently contrary to the spirit of 
Mr. King’s opening address. May I be permitted 
through the courtesy of this magazine to suggest 
a plan for the modification of teachers’ salaries, 
which, I believe, would work on a constructive 
basis. 

In his booklet on Education Hon. P. Baker 
rightly stated that the teacher is the keystone of 
the educational structure. Yet in subsequent de- 
velopments very little was done regarding this 
“keystone,” except lowering her salary. The first 
constructive step is the present all-year contract, 
which already seems to be in considerable dis- 
favor. 

My plan calls for a graduated scale of teachers’ 
salaries according to qualifications, length of ex- 
perience, etc., yet requires practically no radical 
change in the administrative unit and the present 
powers of the school board. 

The officials of the Department can draw up 
easily enough the salary scale. But the immedi- 
ate problem afterwards would be that many 
school districts would try to secure teachers with 
the lowest salary qualifications; in other words, 
inexperienced teachers and also those of mediocre 
ability would be at a premium. 

But supposing by means of legislation the 
school districts are called upon to contribute a 


certain fixed mill rate—for example seven mills— 
to pay the teacher’s or teachers’ wages, and the 
balance of the salary to be paid by a direct De- 
partmental grant. Of course the present system 
of grants would have to be discarded. 

In this way poor school districts, and those op- 
erating a graded school, would still get a high 
grant as at present. The prosperous districts 
would receive only a very small grant. And see- 
ing that the direct cost to the school districts 
would be the same whatever the teachers’ salary, 
the Boards would try to secure the best teachers. 
This demand would have a tendency to raise the 
standard of the teaching body and hence also of 
the schools. The teacher’s standing in the salary 
scale would serve as an indication of proficiency. 
And the total of the Departmental grants for the 
Province would not likely exceed the present ex- 
penditure. In fact, with canny officials drawing 
up the salary scale I don’t see any reason why this 
grand total could not be appreciably diminished. 

Yours truly, 
A. STERA., 


The National Educational Association recently 
held a mammoth convention in Los Angeles with 
an attendance of 25,000. The address of the 
President was interesting in showing how uni- 
versal are the problems relating to education. 

The first part was a plea for the country schools. 
Some cities, he pointed out, have surrounded their 
children with everything by way of education 
which can enlighten and enrich their lives. But 
thousands of rural children are going to school in 
shacks with teachers themselves who “often have 
not learned the things they try to teach. 

The second was a plea for a more energetic 
emphasis on health education. “The happiness of 
the people is intimately bound to the health and 
strength of their bodies. Sickness is an unnatural 
state. To bring children to a better thought and 
a better habit in keeping well is a field of service 
which the teachers of America have not yet fully 
explored.” 
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The third was a statement of the duty of the 
school to direct children into the use of leisure in 
a wholesome and innocent way. The average man 
who lives to be 70 has spent 25 of those years in 
leisure. The person who grows up without know- 
ing what to do with an idle hour is poor indeed. 


The fourth was a plea that the teachers would 
carry back to their people the courage to carry on 
through these discouraging times. “We must 
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teach business,” Dr. Sutton said, “that education 
is the basis of business; for business is founded 
on the wants of the people, and the wants of the 
people are directed by the educational forces 
which mould their character. The barometer of 
business is the cultural level of the’ public. To 
undermine the high level which the schools have 
reached would be to cut off the very sources of 
wealth. The troubles of one generation must not 
become the ruin of the next.” 





Addresses Belivered to the Annual Convention of the Alberta 


School Crusters’ Association 


THE PLACE OF THE TRUSTEE IN OUR 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Dr. Geo. W. Kerby, 
Principal of Mount Royal College, Calgary 


HE SOCIAL and economic changes of the 
past half-century demand that new goals be 
set for education, and that new curricula and 
courses of study be developed from time to time. 
Inventions such as the automobile and the tele- 
phone and radio have been responsible, not only 
for profound changes in our industrial life, but 
have also greatly modified social institutions such 
as the community and the family, and have ef- 
fected far-reaching changes and social customs. 

The conception, then, of education as a prep- 
aration for a life that is constant and unchanging, 
is untenable. A new conception of education is 
needed, one that will help the pupil to achieve 
poise and balance in the midst of change. 

The new curriculum will make provision for 
larger social, spiritual and industrial values, and 
should be sufficiently differentiated to meet the 
needs of adolescent youth. 

A trustee is one charged with a certain trust or 
obligation. A traitor is one who is a betrayer of 
a trust. In civic life, the difference between the 
trustee and the traitor is as wide as the poles. The 
trustee at one end, and the traitor at the other, 
represent the two extremes of civic life. 

A good judge is a trustee for the administration 
of the law. A good doctor is, and knows himself 
to be, a good trustee for the life of his patient. 
The League of Nations is a trustee for the realiza- 
tion of an ideal that is world-wide and world- 
deep. 

A school trustee is a trustee primarily of the 
inalienable rights of the children of the school 
community. He must keep inviolate this sacred 
trust, and in doing so, he will see that the best 
possible facilities are afforded for the fulfilment 
of the teacher’s sublime task. 

What manner of man or woman, then, should 
the trustee be to fit into an educational system 
that is to meet the changing conditions of modern 
life? In seeking to find such a trustee, we have 
sought help from some of the most experienced 
minds in the educational world. We therefore 
are presenting a composite trustee, if you will, the 
trustee that is to be in the school of tomorrow. 

‘His decisions will be based on considerations of 
long-time effect, not on immediate demand. No 


taxpayers’ organizations, nor any powerful legis- 
lating or lobbying group will be able to move him 
from the path of service to the growing youth of 
the community.’ 

‘He will be for the pedagogue, and not for the 
demigogue. In matters of child-welfare, the new 
trustee will be for the child, and against the dol- 
lar. He will not listen to suggestions as to how 
little the school can exist on.’ 

‘He will not be a party in cutting down the 
costs of the schools which are assuming an in- 
creasing proportion of the duties which formerly 
devolved upon the home, the church, and other 
agencies. He will carry on a campaign to ac- 
quaint his supporters with the fact that while the 
greater proportion of the local taxes are spent 
for education, that is as it should be.’ 

‘Education is the one paying business in which 
the community is engaged. More money spent 
for education means less to be called for in paup- 
er support, criminal procedure, and protection.’ 

‘He will consider the interests of the child para- 
mount over those of the teacher or taxpayer. As 
to salary schedules, he will not be so much con- 
cerned with starvation wages, or the law of sup- 
ply and demand, as he will be with how to con- 
front youth in the school-room with first-rate 
specimens of manhood and womanhood, to the 
end that life may become more excellent in our 
great Canadian Confederation.’ 

‘He senses that he is dealing with complicated 
human relations, the smooth workings of which 
are easily disturbed. He has no hirelings. The 
employees of the district are his compeers. He 
encourages thinking. He cares nothing for his 
re-election, but everything for the welfare of the 
children of the schools.’ 

‘He knows that the wisest economy is to spend 
more for education, so that less will be required 
for correction and poverty. Happy is the com- 
munity that has one or more such members on its 
school board.’ 

From the trustee, we turn for a moment to the 
teaching and the teacher. Troubles with teach- 
ing are both real and imaginary. Like disease, 
the trouble may be vital or functional. Each 
trouble needs a diagnosis. 

Teaching is the one profession that is always 
on the defensive. The teacher too often main- 


tains towards the world an apologetic attitude, 
the evidence of an inferiority complex. 

It is surprising how little has been said of the 
school teacher, and his right to live his own life. 
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In any number of communities, the school teacher 
dare not call his soul his own. What sympathy 
with young life or the problems of the community 
can be expected from an individual who has no 
contact with social life? 

Teachers should stop apologizing for the pro- 
fession. They should not allow the great adven- 
ture of living to be hindered by obstacles and 
conditions imposed by community ignorance or 
limited vision of supervising officials. 

And now what manner of man or woman must 
the teacher be, to fit into the educational system 
that is needed for the time? The wide-awake 
trustee must be alert and alive to the character 
and qualifications of the teacher to be engaged. 

The teacher must travel his own road. He must 
come to his own conclusions. He must be himself 
to the utmost of his power, even though he must 
live within the confinement of a system. The 
best he can give to his pupils is himself, not some 
one else. The pupils need his fire, not his ire, his 
light, his life, nothing less. He must be positive, 
definite, eager, full of ideals, and full of endeav- 
our to-bring these ideals down to the actual. 

If a teacher falls back upon the crutches of 
authority of whatever kind for the effectiveness of 
his teaching, he is no teacher at all. He may be 
a hammerer, he may be a strait-jacket, he may 
be a prison warden, but he is not a teacher. As 
the teacher shines, he achieves. The more he 
shines, the more he achieves. 

Examinations, professions, careers, difficulties, 
obstacles, defeats, disasters, the cramping effect of 
the inevitable planning of the educational system 
to fit an average sized pupil with the result that 
there must be more misfits than fits, all these he 
has to deal with. But, they must not be ends. 
When they are ends, they are mischievous. When 
they are means, they may, perchance, be helpful. 

One of the superintendents of schools said, in 
his annual report, that “‘the present rigid system 
of examinations is gradually reducing the high 
schools to examination coaching schools.”’ I dis- 
like the way in which pupils are kneaded and com- 
pressed into careers and professions. I hate the 
cramping effect of the generalized system of edu- 
cation upon those who might have become leaders 
and pillars of fire. Children are being fitted for 
the examination market as chickens are fattened 
with forced feeding for our meat-eating propen- 
sities. 

‘If education were for living, and not merely for 
livelihood, if it were for joy and happiness, and 
not merely for temporal success, if it were as 
much for wisdom and truth as much as for so- 
called facts, if it were as much for the soul as it 
is supposed to be for the mind—then indeed 
would the younger generation be well equipped 
for life.’ 

‘Were the emotions which are now largely ne- 
glected, educated as they should be, many of the 
world’s acutest problems would cease to be— the 
problems of war, of sex, of poverty, of disease, 
would be far. nearer to understanding, and there- 
fore to solution, than they are today. The right 
education of the emotions is the direct route to 
brotherliness, to the spirit of unity, to all that 
makes for generosity and compassion and to hap- 
piness and peace. 
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“CHARACTER BUILDING”—IS THE 
SCHOOL DOING ITS SHARE 
IN THIS? 


Dr. J. E. Lovering, Lethbridge, Alberta 


My answer to this very important and vital 
question is that compared with other institutions— 
Yes, but in view of the world’s need and the 
school’s special equipment, qualifications, author- 
ity, and opportunity—No. 

There is a growing tendency among our citizens, 
in every walk of life, to assume less and less in- 
dividual responsibility and to ask the State to as- 
sume more and more. If I can discern the signs 
of the times, the State in the very near future 
will have to respond to the call of the people. It, 
therefore, behooves it to prepare through the best 
method or source possible for this increased re- 
sponsibility, and the best method is through its 
Educational Institutions. 

There are evils, many insidious in their charac- 
ter that are eating like a cancer into the very 
vitals of our public, social, community, and: na- 
tional life; evils, which, if not met in an intelli- 
gent, efficient, and whole-hearted manner, will de- 
stroy our civilization. Our chief solution in over- 
coming, or at least in lessening these evils, lies 
not so much with the pulpit, press and parliaments 
with all their power, prestige, and influence, as 
with our educational institutions, specially equip- 
ped for and primarily engaged in the greatest of 
all callings: “Character Building.” 

While I believe many of our educationists pos- 
sess high ideals and appreciate the importance of 
the teaching profession, yet I fear many are inclin- 
ed to look upon it either as a temporary occupa- 
tion supplying the immediate necessities of life or 
as a stepping stone to something else, rather than 
a permanent life’s work in the greatest of all pro- 
fessions, demanding all that is highest, purest, and 
loftiest in our spiritual, moral, intellectual and 
physical natures. 

The State in choosing its educationists, i.e., 
Public School teachers, College and University 
professors, and others, quite properly requires of 
the candidates high academic qualifications. But, 
too often the success of the teacher is judged by 
the ability of the student to pass certain exam- 
inations as outlined in the curriculum, which ap- 
pears to the casual observer to have as its chief 
object the fitting of the student for earning a 
livelihood—‘“The things that are seen.’’ 

There are other qualifications equally import- 
ant and which we have at times overlooked in 
making appointments—the character of the ap- 
plicant. By character I mean the possession of it 
by the teacher, as well as the ability, precept, and 
example, to inculcate in the mind and inspire and 
develop into the life of students, a love for and a 
desire to exemplify in their conduct those higher, 
more essential and more abiding ideals, principles 
and virtues that lead to the enjoymént, useful- 
ness, and fulness of life, as exemplified in: Love 
and reverence for, and obedience to God; Love 
for, and service to our country and our fellowman; 
Purity; Truth; Honesty; Mercy; Temperance; 
Beauty ; and such like—the things that are unseen. 
“For the things that are seen are temporal but the 
things that are unseen are eternal.” 
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HIGH SCHOOL FEES 


D. C. Bayne, Secretary-Treasurer, Calgary 
School Board 


In dealing with the question of fees it might be 
well to review briefly the question of High School 
costs and the responsibility therefor. In the year 
1926 the Provincial Government appointed an Ad- 
visory Committee on Taxation of which Commit- 
tee Dr. H. M. Tory was chairman. Under the 
terms of reference the Committee was requested 
to inquire into seven different matters concerning 
taxation. The first item reads as follows: “The 
equalization of the burden of taxation.” This is 
an old statement and has been used by govern- 
ments for centuries. 

The report of this Committee was issued on 
February 14th, 1928, and in their prefatory re- 
marks occurs this statement: “While the general 
responsibilities as between government and other 
public authorities are somewhat defined by cus- 
tom, the services rendered by public authorities 
in modern days have increased so greatly that 
difficulty has been found in allocating the respon- 
sibilities in proper relation to the taxing authori- 
ties.” This statement strikes at the very core of 
our present day troubles. The report includes 
several tables of statistics showing how the pres- 
ent burden of taxation is distributed in many of 
the states and in the provinces of Canada. It 
also points out the sources of revenue that the 
Province has and they are many and _ varied. 
Thirty-two of the principal items of taxation or 
revenue are given. The report also states that 
between the years 1905 and 1925 the per capita 
expenditure of the Provinces of Canada increased 
five times, and that in the year 1925 the per capita 
expenditure for educational purposes of the three 
most westerly provinces of Canada was as follows: 
British Columbia $6.09, Alberta $3.59, and Sas- 
katchewan $3.77. The Committee made the fol- 
lowing pertinent statement after receiving evi- 
dence and collecting data: “The main criticism is 
in connection with the assistance granted to High 
Schools and the fact that the town and city High 
Schools to a considerable extent have to bear the 
cost of High School education for the non-resident 
pupil,” and as a summing up the following state- 
ment is made: “The question of education, how- 
ever, is of such paramount importance to the Prov- 
ince as a whole, and is so involved with the finan- 
cial organization of the political units of the Prov- 
ince, that the whole matter of support of educa- 
tion should be further studied in connection with 
the possible creation of larger municipal units 
within the Province.” 

In reviewing the recommendations made by this 
Committee we are sorry to find that no definite 
recommendation is made, and no guidance is given 
in determining the responsibility for the cost of 
High School or secondary education. However, 
this recommendation is made which has some 
bearing upon the question of the payment of fees: 
“That each municipal unit be empowered to in- 
clude in its estimates of current expenditure, an 
annual payment of $50.00 for each pupil attend- 
ing a High School either within or without the 
municipality, this amount to be paid in addition to 
the $30.00 already provided to be paid by school 
districts or parents.” 


So much for the report. During the last 25 
years the increase in High School enrolment 
throughout Canada and the United States has 
been very great, very much greater than the in- 
crease in Public School enrolment. In the city of 
Calgary the percentage increase from 1911 to 
1931 in the public schools was 220, and in the 
high schools 1,300. In 1900 among pupils of high 
school age in the United States 1 pupil in 10 was 
in High School. In 1930 there was1in2. Since 
the year 1914 two years have been added to the 
high school life of every child in the United States. 

It has come to be believed by many that each 
child of the community should have a High School 
education, as apparently modern conditions de- 
mand it. There are some who believe that our 
High School Course is somewhat behind the times, 
but that is another question. The increase in High 
School costs during the last 25 years has been 
enormous, and this has been caused, not alone by 
increased attendance and the decreased purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, but by increased salaries, 
the supplying of improved and modern facilities, 
and the broadening of the Course to include Tech- 
nical training. While costs have been mounting, 
assistance from government sources has stood still 
or has been decreased. Perhaps if governments 
and educational authorities could agree upon the 
responsibility for Secondary Education upon a 
logical and definite basis, a great many difficulties 
between provincial governments and local school 
boards could be removed. In the City of Calgary 
the city pays 94 per cent of its Public School, and 
85 per cent of its High School costs. 

The City of Calgary has approximately 3,800 
students in its High Schools, and the per capita 
cost of these students, based upon the average 
monthly enrolment for the year 1931, was over 
$140.00. Next year we expect over 4,000 will 
enrol in our High Schools, over 200 of whom will 
be non-residents, and the annual cost of these will 
exceed one-half a million dollars. When Dr. 
Michael Sadler visited Canada a few years ago, 
he remarked that England was not making as 
wide provision for state secondary education as 
was Canada. He stated that England could not 
afford it, neither could Canada, but she did not 
know it. 

School districts, generally, throughout Canada, 
as well as municipalities, are becoming alarmed 
at the increased cost of High School education, 
and those responsible for meeting this cost are ex- 
ploring the whole field to find some means of cur- 
tailing these mounting costs. A number of school 
districts are trying to meet the situation by im- 
= fees. These fees may be classified as fol- 
ows: 

1. Fees for non-resident pupils. 

2. Fees for resident pupils. 

38. Fees for repeaters. 

4. Special fees for pupils taking the equivalent 

of First Year University work. 

1. In regard to the first classification, The 
School Act provides for the payment of fees, by 
either parents or districts, for non-resident pupils 
in Grades IX, X and XI of $30.00 per annum, and 
for Grade XII pupils, $40.00 per annum. Many 
districts have increased these fees with the per- 
mission of the Department of Education. In this 


city, at the present time, we charge $50.00 per 
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annum for the first three High School grades and 
$60.00 per annum for Grade XII. 

2. In regard to the second classification, resi- 
dent pupils, Section 202 of the latest copy of The 
School Act reads in part as follows: “Except as 
hereinafter provided no fees shall be charged by 
the Board of any district on account of the at- 
tendance at its school of any child whose parent 
or lawful guardian is a resident of the district.” 
This provision does not obtain in some of the other 
Western Provinces, for instance Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia both allow the collection of fees 
from resident High School pupils. 

3. In regard to the third classification, namely 
fees for repeaters, this question is receiving the at- 
tention of School Boards throughout Canada. 
Lethbridge has adopted a scheme whereby re- 
peaters must pay. Regina and Moose Jaw have 
also adopted such a scheme and the City of Win- 
nipeg has a special committee of its Board work- 
ing upon this question at the present time. In- 
spector Andrew Moore of Manitoba, in his report 
to the Department of Education, has this sentence: 
“Parents whose children just ‘park’ in school 
should be required personally to pay the whole 
cost of such children repeating a year when they 
fail in their examinations.” 

4. In regard to the next classification, some dis- 
tricts charge fees for all students taking Grade 
XII work. The school board of Vancouver charges 
$100.00 per annum for such pupils. 

In regard to fees generally, the United States 
and Canada have prided themselves upon the fact 
that their High school education has been free. 
The situation in Britain and many European coun- 
tries has been rather the reverse, for the reason 
mentioned by Dr. Sadler, namely that they can- 
not afford it. 

Where a short time ago we boasted of our free 
schools, both public and high, today increasing 
costs and economic pressure are forcing school au- 
thorities to look to the individual High School 
pupil for some help in defraying the costs of his 
schooling. 

Reverting to the aid given by provincial govern- 
ments to the individual districts, the Citizens’ Re- 
search Institute of Canada, a couple of weeks ago, 
issued a set of figures showing the precentage of 
legislative grants to the total cost of education in 
the provinces of Canada, and the following are the 
figures for the Western provinces: 


Percentage of educational costs borne by the 
provincial government in the Western provinces: 


per cent. 
I ce cree ee ela ch LS oe a 13.8 
IN 58S ea gk ad 16.8 
NN i Sake Ln a ge on 12.0 
I NI i 19.9 


Apparently there must be some differences of 
opinion in the Western provinces as to the respon- 
sibility for secondary education. This responsi- 
bility, it would seem, has not been considered from 
a logical or uniform standpoint. The districts 
bombard the governments for more help, the 
governments stand pat or reduce the grants, and 
the educational costs of the ratepayer in the city 
and town districts keep mounting. True, the dis- 
tricts are partly responsible for these rising costs, 
but it seems we must keep up with the educational 
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Joneses. When the natural resources were turned 
over to the provinces some faint hopes were re- 
vived that some of the burden would be taken 
from the individual districts. At the present time 
the amount of principal monies collected and in- 
vested in Dominion securities on account of school 
lands in Alberta is $9,564,569.20. New Mexico, 
Arizona and California, to say nothing of many 
other states, lightened the burdens of their citizens 
by setting apart large tracts of land for the sup- 
port of schools. We have some land and some 
money derived from the sale of land, and it would 
seem that some of this might be allocated towards 
the support of secondary education. But this is 
perhaps getting away from the subject under dis- 
cussion, and it might be helpful if we would dis- 
cuss some of the difficulties encountered in the 
collection of non-resident fees. Every town or 
city school encounters the same difficulties. First, 
the mother and perhaps a couple of the children 
come to the city, rent living apartments and main- 
tain that they are residents. Second, many stud- 
ents come to work their way through High School, 
that is, they work for their board and have no 
money to pay the required fee. Such students 
create a real problem, as no School Board desires 
to stand in the way of an ambitious student de- 
siring an education. Third, grand-parents, uncles, 
and aunts take non-resident pupils related to 
them, to live with them, and while they do not 
obtain a legal guardianship over such pupils, 
maintain that as taxpayers they have a right to 
have their relatives educated at the public ex- 
pense. Fourth, many rural districts claim that 
their teacher is qualified to teach the High School 
grades and often permission is given by the in- 
spector where it is doubtful if it should be given 
in the interests of the rural school, and the ob- 
taining of the final judgment by the chief inspec- 
tor of schools delays to a considerable extent. the 
collection of fees. Fifth, the amount involved is 
not sufficient to warrant a city School Board in 
taking legal action, and there are both districts 
and parents who are willing to resort to any legal 
scheme whereby they may evade the payment of 
the fees. Sixth, apart from the legal side, the ar- 
gument is used, and has been used by rural rep- 
resentatives at these conventions in former years, 
that the amount of money spent in the city by non- 
resident pupils and their families should be an off- 
set against the payment of High School fees. 

While there may be some justice in some of the 
above statements, yet buildings and equipment 
must be supplied, teachers must be paid and some- 
one must bear the burden. 

In this city, leaving out the cost of buildings, 
the actual operating cost per High School pupil 
is $118.30. In the case of a non-resident this cost 
would be divided as follows: The Department 
pays $12.50, the pupil or district, $50.00, and the 
Calgary School Board $55.80, and as stated before 
the buildings and their upkeep are supplied free 
by the Calgary School Board. 

The grant allowed by the Provincial Govern- 
ment to rural High Schools of which there are 
about fourteen in the Province, would be about 
$50.00 per pupil based upon an average attend- 
ance per room of sixteen, with a grant of $4.00 
per day per room for 200 days in the year, while 
the grant to one-room rural schools, should High 
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School work be taken, is 25 cents per day in ad- 
dition to the regular grant of 90 cents per day. 
This would seem to be a discrimination against 
the one-room schools and it is for pupils from such 
schools that provincial assistance is very much 
needed. : . 

Perhaps in conclusion the following questions 

might be asked: ules | 

1. Have the city and town school districts been 
too extravagant in expenditure for Second- 
ary Education ? i : 

2. Is the Provincial Government justified in 
leaving grants for Secondary Education at 
the level of, or below that of former years, 
considering the increased cost of such educa- 
tion ? 

8. Are the present grants for secondary educa- 
tion in proper ratio to the expenditure made 
in connection with higher or university edu- 
cation? 

4. Are the present grants, made to city and 
town districts adequate, taking into consid- 
eration the necessity of keeping up the sup- 
ply of teachers which is manifestly a provin- 
cial responsibility? 

5. How far can the city and town districts go 
in expenditure before they will be told by 
the municipal authorities that there must be 
a limit to school expenditure ? 

6. Can the present method of collecting High 
School non-resident fees be simplified by re- 
quiring all districts from which non-resident 
pupils come, to issue a certificate to such 
pupils defining the district’s responsibility as 
to the fees in question ? 


Discussion 


In discussing this paper, Miss Turner agreed 
that responsibility of collecting fees for non- 
resident pupils in city and town High Schools 
should lie with the Provincial Government, and 
the Government should contribute a larger share. 
She deplored the propaganda against educational 
costs, and the charges of extravagance in educa- 
tion. Financially we might indeed be poor, but 
actually, we are not. Plenty of teachers for both 
High and Public Schools were available, building 
material and builders were alike idle, supplies of 
all kinds were in plenty, the children were in en- 
forced idleness after the age at which they had 
been accustomed to begin work. The time had 
passed when their labor was required in produc- 
tive work, and the time had passed when all ad- 
ults had to do productive work. Some of the lei- 
sure resulting from modern means of production 
should be used in education. Miss Turner ex- 
pressed unequivocal opposition to the principle of 
charging fees to “repeaters,” as it would discrim- 
inate against poorer people. 

Mr. Casselman disagreed with the previous 

speaker. He said: “We have suffered with over- 
production of everything, perhaps we have had 
over-production of education.” 
'_ He referred to the difficulty of collecting fees, 
“You admit these students and then you try to get 
the fees. Under the present situation, Boards 
are in an illogical position,” he said. 

Mr. Barnes said: “I don’t believe in fees as 
such, but in the case of non-resident students we 
are allowed to collect $30. One-half of all costs 
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of High School education should be borne by the 
Provincial Government, and then we would be in 
a better position with regard to non-resident 
pupils.” 

A delegate from Blairmore said: ‘‘My stand has 
always been that you have to analyse the case. 
Any child whose parents are poor is entitled to 
take his place in life. We charge $100 and we 
collect it. Those people can afford it, if they had 
been poor it would have been different. We found 
people were living in Frank, a few miles away, 
where the taxes are low, and sending their chil- 
dren to us to be educated. They were letting us 
carry the load for them, until we raised the fees.” 

Mr. Souch said: “In Medicine Hat we make 
them pay in advance. The Department told us 
we didn’t have to admit those out-of-town chil- 
dren if we had not room for them.” 

Mr. Casselman replied: “If you have the accom- 
modation and refuse to take in these outside stud- 
ents, the Department can refuse your grant. We 
do not mean that a worthy child would be kept 
out. No board would refuse to make adjustments. 
Charging fees for repeaters also is a sound funda- 
mental principle. We should endeavour to have 
our position made legal. It is no use getting per- 
mission from the Department to do this or that, 
the Department cannot do a single thing more 
than the Act can do.” 

Mrs. Morton, Vegreville, said: ‘We charge $70 
in Vegreville on a cash basis. Our few children 
in Vegreville are being handicapped by crowd- 
ing schools with non-resident pupils as they are 
not getting sufficient grounding. Responsibility 
does not lie with the people in the towns, it should 
lie with the district the children belong to, or the 
Provincial Government. The present system has 
been a handicap to children in the country whose 
parents are able to pay fees but who don’t realize 
the value of an education.” 

The Blairmore delegate asked: “Has the power 
of any Board to collect more than $30 been chal- 
lenged ?” 

Mr. Barnes: “Yes.” 

Mr. Casselman: “It would be challenged if we 
ee “S get agreements from the parents before- 

and.” 

Lady visitor from B.C.: ‘We had a test case in 
B.C. The Board lost because this provision was 
not in the Act.” 

Mr. Souch: “I would like to ask the opinion of 
Dr. Scott re collecting fees from repeaters.” 

Dr. Scott: “I think the time is coming when the 
Boards will have to demand that every pupil pass 
at least five subjects or pay repeater fees.” 

Dr. Scott: “Did anybody ever make a comput- 
ation of the number of pupils in a large system 
who failed to make a respectable showing ?” 

Mr. Casselman: “On a basis of not having pass- 
ed mare than three units, we found about 10 per 
cent.” 

Dr. Scott: “I estimate about 15 per cent or 16 
per cent did not pass five units.” 

Mr. Casselman: ‘We referred this matter to 
our High School Teachers’ Alliance for their 
opinion. Apparently the whole basis of their re- 
port was that they thought it would discriminate 
against children of the poorer parents. I am sat- 


isfied that something can be worked out that will 
not be unfair to the children of poor parents. We 
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are absolutely at the limit of our accommodation 
for school room. The ratepayers will not allow 
us to put up any new buildings. You can expel 
a pupil for ‘neglect of duty.’ But you have no 
authority to expel him for lack of grey matter. 
This is wrapped up with the matter of a five-year 
basis. In that case, the units will not be so heavy. 
Then you will not have so many repeaters.” 

Mr. Barnes: “I think you will just run into all 
kinds of difficulties in trying to deal with this.” 

Mr. Bayne: “If you are going to charge fees, 
there must be legal authority to do it.” 


ADDRESS BY MONSEIGNEUR HETHERING- 
TON AT CATHOLIC SCHOOL TRUSTEES’ 
MEETING, FEBRUARY 3, 1932. 


HESE gatherings afford you an opportunity of 

discussing your common problems. You 
trustees have a deeper interest and concern in 
matters of education than the general public. The 
general public, indeed, believes in education, is 
ready ‘to pay taxes for its support, and expects 
magic results. But you are expected to have more 
than a vague belief in the benefits of education. 
You are in some measure engaged in directing its 
course. As Catholic school trustees, you are 
united by something more than the mere fact that 
you are members of the same Church. You have 
a common outlook on the purpose of education. 

I shall not attempt to enter into details. You 
are here to talk these over among yourselves. But 
there are certain underlying principles that should 
be before your minds at all times. It is always 
important to know what you are aiming at, and to 
have a clear idea of the kind of finished article 
you wish to turn out. 

You are all familiar with the thesis that educa- 
tion comprises more than cramming the mind of 
the child with a heterogeneous collection of facts. 
Training the intellect is the more important object. 
A trained mind is better than an encyclopedia of 
learning. Yet a trained intellect might produce 
only an expert criminal. The trained character is 
the true object of education. “The public have 
actually come to the conclusion that an ounce of 
character is worth all the first-class brains in the 
Kingdom” (London Morning Post). Again, Lord 
Robert Cecil has said: “Character counts more 
than cleverness, and it is better to have second- 
class brains than a second-class character.” Iam 
quoting from headings in a Programme of a Na- 
tional Conference on Education, organized by the 
National Council of Education. 

But even when we have talked for years all 
round the subject of character and conduct, there 
remains a vague, dim uneasiness that we have not 
solved the problem. There is a groping about for 
something more that will lead us to the practical 
accomplishment of our object. This has brought 
out these numerous discourses and exhortations on 
the need of “a greater degree of ideality and 
spirituality in education.” But they leave us in the 
realm of the vague and misty. As Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler points out in a citation at the 
head of the programme to which I referred 
before: “Education has remained in the rhapsod- 
ical stage ... We have been too much given to con- 
tentment with phrase-making and vain, if high- 
sounding words.” 
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The programme to which I have referred ex- 
hibits the same vagueness, until the end of the last 
page. There, with a citation from Sir Michael 
Sadler, we begin to emerge from the mists. Sir 
Michael’s words are worth repeating in full: ‘“In- 
itiation into a way of life is therefore a desirable, 
if not an indispensable element in a liberal educa- 
tion.”’ We are still groping in the fog. Then sudden 
as a flash of lightning, the solution appears. “Re- 
ligion assigns their relative values to the various 
good things which a man may enjoy but must 
learn how to use. Education in its wider sense is 
therefore impoverished unless it has the directive 
guidence of religion and its help in discriminating 
between the worthy and the less worthy ideals 
of life. Life may become brutish and bleak with- 
out religion. And what is true of life is true also 
of education.” 

This is the doctrine that the Catholic Church 
has preached from time immemorial. You now 
hear it rediscovered and re-echoed by a man who 
is described as, “fone of the greatest education- 
ists in the English-speaking world.” The church 
claims that a truly Christian education is the sac- 
red right of the child. The claim is poles apart 
from the purely secular idea of education. Then, 
someone may say, if the child listens to sermons 
and attends Sunday School, all is well. This is 
precisely what we do not mean. This is an un- 
natural divorce. This impoverishes education. 

You need never have any doubts. As Catho- 
lics, your outleok on education is rooted and 
founded in reality. Time and money spent in 
calling on religion to guide and help the school 
and college is time and money well spent. 

The secular idea regards the child as merely one 
of the many material resources of the country; 
or as just a machine, developing so much man- 
power for the more efficient treatment of our ma- 
terial resources. You, following the gaze of the 
Divine Master, must be able to see in the smallest 
child an immortal spirit, made to the image and 
likeness of God. You will turn out better citizens 
of this great Dominion, if you suffer the little chil- 
— to become true subjects of the Kingdom of 

od. 


PHYSICAL ene oy A HIGH SCHOOL 


Introduction of Topic—Dr. A. M. Scott 


At the Fourth Triennial Conference of the Na- 
tional Council of Education held in Victoria and 
Vancouver in April, 1929, the general topic under 
discussion was “Education and Leisure,” one of 
the sub topics being “Education and Health.’’ Some 
outstanding examples of the organization of ex- 
tensive movements for the development of health 
and vigor were shown at the Conference by means 
of films and pictures accompanied by carefully 
prepared lectures from speakers of the countries 
represented. 

From Czecho-Slovakia came the stbry of “The 
Sokol Movement” by Prof. Chas. Matousek, who 
showed films illustrating the eighth festival of the 
Sokol Associations throughout the country. Some 
56,000 men, women, boys and girls in Sokol cos- 
tume participated in the drills and different ex- 
ercises, and as many as 200,000 persons were pres- 
ent in the stadium on one day for the festival. This 
was a demonstration of the interest in physical 
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education, as fostered and developed by the State, 
which has made this subject compulsory in public 
and high schools, with usually two hours of ex- 
ercises per week. bye 

Dr. Ludwig Mueller, who came later as a visit- 
ing lecturer to Canada in 1931, showed films and 
pictures illustrating the German Youth Movement. 
This began about 1895, grew rapidly before the 
war and afterwards spread over the whole coun- 
try. This is an outdoor movement for the youth of 
the country made possibie by the establishment of 
numerous hostels where food and shelter at nom- 
inal cost may be obtained. Their whole educa- 
tional system has been influenced by the Youth 
Movement. Physical training and games as well 
as hiking, have been made compulsory. In every 
class of the public schools, secondary schools and 
colleges, one hike per month is made obligatory. 
In the upper classes there are compulsory hiking 
tours of two, three, or eight, or even fourteen days, 
the whole expense of a two weeks’ trip not ex- 
ceeding $4.00 or $5.00. This has been accompan- 
ied by a widespread interest in all out-door sports. 

A similar story comes from Italy. Dr. Bruno 
Roselli gave a highly interesting address on the 
“Dopolavoro” (after labor hours), an institution 
for promoting the health and well-being of the 
people of Italy. This organization includes sports 
clubs, college and university students, as well as 
younger students, boys and girls, and is closely re- 
lated to the schools of the country. Its many 
members, about a million and a half, besides 
sports and physical training, interest themselves 
in some forms of study, music, art, drama, folk 
lore, interior decoration, gardening, out-door ex- 
cursions, with courses in hygiene, civics and na- 
tional geography. 

Mr. Robert Jarman, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Leeds, England, gave an address on “Edu- 
cation and Health,” referring especially to some of 
the fundamental principles which must be recog- 
nized in any successful system of physical educa- 
tion, emphasizing that joyousness must be the key- 
note of all the instruction in the physical training 
lesson. His address was accompanied by a series 
of physical exercises and folk dances given by boys 
and girls from the schools of Victoria and Van- 
couver. Following the lecture there was shown a 
film, provided by the Imperial Government of Ja- 
— illustrating the physical training of Japanese 
girls. 

Since the time of that Conference it has been 
my fortune to enjoy a summer trip to Europe, in- 
cluding England, where I had an opportunity of 
making certain personal observations. In Berlin 
I visited a recently established School of Physical 
Education for the training of instructors (male 
and female) for the schools of that country. This 
school, accommodating about 400 students of uni- 


TIMELY 


In these days of colds and influenza many will 
appreciate this latest and hitherto unpublished 
poem of Canon F. G. Scott, told to a Toronto 
friend who met him in Ottawa: 

“I shot a sneeze into the air; 

It fell to earth, I know not where 

But not long after I was told 
That twenty others had my cold!” 
—The Toronto Globe. 


versity rank, gives a three-year course of training 
for special teachers as well as summer courses 
for regular teachers interested in this work. While 
established as a private venture it receives a sub- 
vention from the government to assist its work and 
is exerting a wide-spread influence throughout 
the whole country. From living a comparatively 
inactive type of life, the people of Germany are 
developing into one of the most athletic peoples 
of Europe, interested and excelling in all types of 
sports, games and physical activities and abound- 
ing in health. Boating, sailing, swimming, hiking 
and football were in evidence wherever facilities 
were available. 

May I refer briefly to Sweden, from which came 
the inspiration for the so-called Swedish gymnas- 
tics, for many years regarded as the best type of 
physical training, and used largely as the basis for 
the course issued by the Strathcona Trust for use 
in Canada. Their schools I did not see nor had I 
an opportunity of visiting the Folk High Schools of 
Denmark. Physical Training and Gymnastics, in 
relation to health, have always formed one of their 
major activities: From one of these schools at 
Ollerup in Denmark we have recently learned of 
the Niels Bukh system of gymnastics, a system de- 
veloped and taught by Niels Bukh, the headmaster 
of the school. We had the privilege of seeing in 
Calgary an interesting demonstration of this sys- 
tem given by Bukh and a class of twenty-four of 
his students returning from a visit to Japan, where 
he had been invited to demonstrate for the Jap- 
anese schools and physical training instructors. 
Evening classes for the Niels Bukh gymnastic sys- 
tem are now carried on in Calgary by a Danish 
instructor trained under Niels Bukh. 

As a final word regarding my observations on 
the place of Physical Training in schemes of edu- 


cation, may I refer to a visit I paid to a secondary | 


school in one of the crowded districts of London. 
Having been taken by one of the Inspectors to see 
this Boys’ High School, with an attendance of 
about 400, what was my surprise on arriving there 
to find that all the boys and all but two or three 
of the masters were out on the playing field for 
the afternoon. This was a weekly occurrence, 
the boys and their masters to the number of over 
twenty spending half a day each week out-of- 
doors in sports and games as a part of their reg- 
ular work. 

The foregoing information has been given to il- 
lustrate the widespread, and almost universal in- 
terest shown in the countries of Europe, by all 
classes of citizens and especially by the educa- 
tional authorities, in the physical development and 
well-being of the younger people, including the 
boys and girls of the schools. This shows some- 
thing of the attitude among peoples whom we are 
sometimes inclined to regard as the effete nations 
of Europe. We in Alberta at the same time con- 
tinue to place highest value on academic stand- 
ing and attainment and allow healthy physical de- 
velopment to remain a more or less incidental mat- 
ter, without the strong leadership necessary to 
ensure continued vigorous health among our boys 
and girls. 

Something of this interest in physical well- be- 
ing and health has, nevertheless, developed in Al- 
berta. How can it be utilized to the best advan- 
tage in our school system, especially in the High 
Schools? 
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JOINT SUMMER SESSION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


July 4—August 9 UNIVERSITY OF 


In sone, courses usually attest at “ 

Summer School the Department will offer at the 

coming Session the following: A L B E R T A 
Special Courses— 


A. A course in French Conversation—to be SUMMER SESSIO N, 1932 
given by Professor Henri De Savoye of the 
University of Alberta. This will be specially July 4th—August 15th 
adapted to classroom use. (N.B.—Teachers 
engaged as sub-examiners may join the class 
at the conclusion of the marking). 
. A course in Supervision—July 18 - August 5 


—under the direction of Dr. M. E. Lazerte, : . : 
Director of the University School of Educa- Courses of instruction in 


tion, assisted by Superintendents Yule and : : ‘ 
Buchanan. This is designed for principals, Chemistry, Education, Eng 


assistant-principals and teachers who may be : ; i 
looking forward to the principalship. lish, French, History, Mathe 


C. It is the intention of the Department to intro- i iti 
duce a unified course in Mathematics in the matics, Political Economy, 


4th high school year (Grade XII) in the fall i 
of 1938. As this will involve considerable Psy chology ? Roman Private 
re-organization of the mathematical material Life 
taught in this grade, a refresher course based 7 
on the new outline will be offered—July 18 - 

August 5. 
For complete information concerning the Summer 
School, wri 


The Director of the Summer Session, For detailed information apply to 
Department of Education, 
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education, as fostered and developed by the State, 
which has made this subject compulsory in public 
and high schools, with usually two hours of ex- 
ercises per week. tye 

Dr. Ludwig Mueller, who came later as a visit- 
ing lecturer to Canada in 1931, showed films and 
pictures illustrating the German Youth Movement. 
This began about 1895, grew rapidly before the 
war and afterwards spread over the whole coun- 
try. This is an outdoor movement for the youth of 
the country made possibie by the establishment of 
numerous hostels where food and shelter at nom- 
inal cost may be obtained. Their whole educa- 
tional system has been influenced by the Youth 
Movement. Physical training and games as well 
as hiking, have been made compulsory. In every 
class of the public schools, secondary schools and 
colleges, one hike per month is made obligatory. 
In the upper classes there are compulsory hiking 
tours of two, three, or eight, or even fourteen days, 
the whole expense of a two weeks’ trip not ex- 
ceeding $4.00 or $5.00. This has been accompan- 
ied by a widespread interest in all out-door sports. 

A similar story comes from Italy. Dr. Bruno 
Roselli gave a highly interesting address on the 
“Dopolavoro” (after labor hours), an institution 
for promoting the health and well-being of the 
people of Italy. This organization includes sports 
clubs, college and university students, as well as 
younger students, boys and girls, and is closely re- 
lated to the schools of the country. Its many 
members, about a million and a half, besides 
sports and physical training, interest themselves 
in some forms of study, music, art, drama, folk 
lore, interior decoration, gardening, out-door ex- 
cursions, with courses in hygiene, civics and na- 
tional geography. 

Mr. Robert Jarman, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Leeds, England, gave an address on “Edu- 
cation and Health,” referring especially to some of 
the fundamental principles which must be recog- 
nized in any successful system of physical educa- 
tion, emphasizing that joyousness must be the key- 
note of all the instruction in the physical training 
lesson. His address was accompanied by a series 
of physical exercises and folk dances given by boys 
and girls from the schools of Victoria and Van- 
couver. Following the lecture there was shown a 
film, provided by the Imperial Government of Ja- 
_ illustrating the physical training of Japanese 
girls. 

Since the time of that Conference it has been 
my fortune to enjoy a summer trip to Europe, in- 
cluding England, where I had an opportunity of 
making certain personal observations. In Berlin 
I visited a recently established School of Physical 
Education for the training of instructors (male 
and female) for the schools of that country. This 
school, accommodating about 400 students of uni- 


TIMELY 


In these days of colds and influenza many will 
appreciate this latest and hitherto unpublished 
poem of Canon F. G. Scott, told to a Toronto 
friend who met him in Ottawa: 

“I shot a sneeze into the air; 

It fell to earth, I know not where 

But not long after I was told 
That twenty others had my cold!” 
—The Toronto Globe. 


versity rank, gives a three-year course of training 
for special teachers as well as summer courses 
for regular teachers interested in this work. While 
established as a private venture it receives a sub- 
vention from the government to assist its work and 
is exerting a wide-spread influence throughout 
the whole country. From living a comparatively 
inactive type of life, the people of Germany are 
developing into one of the most athletic peoples 
of Europe, interested and excelling in all types of 
sports, games and physical activities and abound- 
ing in health. Boating, sailing, swimming, hiking 
and football were in evidence wherever facilities 
were available. 

May I refer briefly to Sweden, from which came 
the inspiration for the so-called Swedish gymnas- 
tics, for many years regarded as the best type of 
physical training, and used largely as the basis for 
the course issued by the Strathcona Trust for use 
in Canada. Their schools I did not see nor had I 
an opportunity of visiting the Folk High Schools of 
Denmark. Physical Training and Gymnastics, in 
relation to health, have always formed one of their 
major activities: From one of these schools at 
Ollerup in Denmark we have recently learned of 
the Niels Bukh system of gymnastics, a system de- 
veloped and taught by Niels Bukh, the headmaster 
of the school. We had the privilege of seeing in 
Calgary an interesting demonstration of this sys- 
tem given by Bukh and a class of twenty-four of 
his students returning from a visit to Japan, where 
he had been invited to demonstrate for the Jap- 
anese schools and physical training instructors. 
Evening classes for the Niels Bukh gymnastic sys- 
tem are now carried on in Calgary by a Danish 
instructor trained under Niels Bukh. 

As a final word regarding my observations on 
the place of Physical Training in schemes of edu- 


cation, may I refer to a visit I paid to a secondary . 


school in one of the crowded districts of London. 
Having been taken by one of the Inspectors to see 
this Boys’ High School, with an attendance of 
about 400, what was my surprise on arriving there 
to find that all the boys and all but two or three 
of the masters were out on the playing field for 
the afternoon. This was a weekly occurrence, 
the boys and their masters to the number of over 
twenty spending half a day each week out-of- 
doors in sports and games as a part of their reg- 
ular work. 

The foregoing information has been given to il- 
lustrate the widespread, and almost universal in- 
terest shown in the countries of Europe, by all 
classes of citizens and especially by the educa- 
tional authorities, in the physical development and 
well-being of the younger people, including the 
boys and girls of the schools. This shows some- 
thing of the attitude among peoples whom we are 
sometimes inclined to regard as the effete nations 
of Europe. We in Alberta at the same time con- 
tinue to place highest value on academic stand- 
ing and attainment and allow healthy physical de- 
velopment to remain a more or less incidental mat- 
ter, without the strong leadership necessary. to 
ensure continued vigorous health among our boys 
and girls. 

Something of this interest in physical well- be- 
ing and health has, nevertheless, developed in Al- 
berta. How can it be utilized to the best advan- 
tage in our school system, especially in the High 
Schools? 


May, 1932 













































JOINT SUMMER SESSION 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


July 4—August 9 UNIVERSITY OF 


In addition to the courses usually offered at the 





Summer School the Department will offer at the 
coming Session the following: A L B E R T A 
Special Courses— 
A. A course in French Conversation—to be SUMMER SESSIO N, 1932 
given by Professor Henri De Savoye of the 
University of Alberta. This will be specially July 4th—August 15th 


adapted to classroom use. (N.B.—Teachers 
engaged as sub-examiners may join the class 
at the conclusion of the marking). 

B. A course in Supervision—July 18 - August 5 
—under the direction of Dr. M. E. Lazerte, 


Director of the University School of Educa- Courses of instruction in 


Soliman eis Seianed tor getorlotie, Chemistry, Education, Eng- 
cau dieet' a eee" lish, French, History, Mathe- 

OE a ee eee ae matics, Political Economy, 
Of 1988, "As this wil’ involve consideraisle Psychology, Roman Private 
re-organization of the mathematical material Life. 


taught in this grade, a refresher course based 
on the new outline will be offered—July 18 - 





August 5. 
For complete information concerning the Summer 
School, write— 
The Rienetar of the Sones Session, For detailed information apply to 
epartment of Education, , 
Edmonton, Alberta THE REGISTRAR 











| ST. JOSEPH’S UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


Catholic College : Univepsicy of Albepnca : EOmoncon : 


. An Ideal 
Just Opposite Residence for 


the Medical " . wee Fa , Teachers during 
Building. ee ea i ef the Summer 
; r 5 months. 


THE BURSAR RATES REASONABLE EDMONTON, ALTA. 











ALBERTA GOVT. SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
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NEW ISSUE—Provincial Savings Certificates issued for terms of one- 
two-three years, and bearing interest at 5 per cent per annum are now O 
available in denominations of $25, $50, $100 and larger amounts. 

0 


DEMAND CERTIFICATES—Savings Certificates payable on demand. 
Bearing interest at 4 per cent per annum are still available as in former 











years. 
PAYABLE APPLY TO titi 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATE BRANCH a 
ON Treasury Department, Edmonton One-Two- 
DEMAND HON. R. G. REID, Provincial Treasurer. Three Years 


















HERE’S WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN 
WAITING FOR! 


KOPYSHEET DUPLICATOR 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


Inexpensive in Price Simple and Dependable 


Up to One Hundred Copies Quickly and Easily Made of— 


Examination Papers Drawings 

Tests Programmes 

Maps, etc. Music (ruled paper can be obtained) 
Stencil Copying Reports 
Illustrations Sketches 

Card Records Letters 

Seat Work Silent Reading 


School Work of All Kinds 


Master copies can be made on a typewriter using Hektograph Ribbon or by ordinary pen and ‘ 
Hektograph Ink. Special Hektograph Ink supplied with each machine. Hl nh 


Foolscap Size (83x13 inches) Weight Approximately 2 lbs. ai 


Easily moved $ 4 : 7 5 


from place 
to place. DELIVERED 


THE PHILLIPS TYPEWRITER CO. LTD. 


10115 100th STREET Phone 27532 Edmonton, Alberta 


ORDER NOW FOR TERM TESTS 


Please send me 


Money Order 
og naan for $4.75. 








